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HE new home of the Boston Young Men’s | 

Christian Association, which was formally | 
opened last month, is the largest and most 
complete establishment of its kind in the world. 
It has been building for the past two years, 
and it has cost about $1,350,000. Seen from 
Huntington Avenue, it appears to be one 
immense building of gray brick, but in reality 
there are six buildings grouped in such a way 
as to give the largest possible amount of light 
and air. In front is the great administration 
building, with dormitory accommodations for 
three hundred boys on the upper floors. In 
the rear are the association hall, the educa- 
‘tional building, the natatorium, the gym- 
nasium, and the vocational school. The 
gymnasium is 186 feet long, with an average 
width of 68 feet. The swimming-bath in the 
natatorium is 75 by 25 feet. The buildings 
occupy about a third of the association lot, 
which contains more than three acres. Behind 
or beside them are tennis-courts, a running- 
track, and the athletic field. 

Thousands of boys avail themselves of the 
classes and the gymnasium privileges of the 
Boston Young Men’s Christian Association, 
which thus exercises a great influence for good 
on the young men who come to Boston from 
all parts of New England to attend school or to 
find work. ‘The association was established in 
1851, seven years after the movement was 
started in England by George Williams, and is 
the oldest in America. It began in a suite of 
rooms in a small building at the southern 
corner of Washington and Summer streets. In 
a few years it removed to rooms in the old 
Tremont Temple, and then to a building at 
the corner of Tremont and Eliot streets. In 
1882 it erected a large building at the corner 
of Boylston and Berkeley streets, which it 
occupied until fire destroyed it in 1910. 

& 
M4 NY persons regret the tearing down of 
the old meeting-house in West Roxbury, 


Massachusetts, but the movement to save the | 


historic structure began too late. The building 
originally stood in what is now Roslindale, 
where it was built in 1706. Most of the tim- 
bers were brought from England. In 1773 the 
congregation decided to move the meeting- 
house, and the men tore it down and set it up 
again on the so-called Weld Farm, where it 
has stood to the present time. There the 
people of West Roxbury met to swear their 
allegiance to the colonial cause, in case Con- 
gress declared them independent of King 
George. There the minister read the Declara- 
tion of Independence to his congregation. 
There the soldiers of the town gathered for 
religious exercises before they marched away 
to join the army of Washington. In later 
years the church became known the world 
over as the place where Theodore Parker 
preached. Since so many associations of 
more than two centuries clustered round the 
building, it seems a pity that it had to be 
demolished; but it is hardly possible to save 
all the shrines of the earlier New England. 
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At most of our New England colleges the 


first few weeks of the fall term find the | 
fraternities engaged in a lively scramble to | 


obtain the most desirable members of the 
freshman class. They call it the ‘‘fishing 
season’’ or the ‘‘rushing season, ’’ and the terms 
well describe the prevailing conditions. In 
theory, it would be much better, both for the 
freshmen and for the fraternities, to wait 
until there is a better acquaintance between 
them, but there is a natural desire to have 
the matter of rooms and roommates and the 
place where the new men shall get their meals 
settled at once. Then, too, there are many 
cases where a close acquaintance exists before 
the freshman enters college, and ties of kin- 
ship are not uncommon. Moreover, in some 
colleges it is not easy to get all the frater- 
nities to agree to a delayed ‘‘fishing season, ’’ 
or to be sure that all will live up to such an 
agreement if it is made. On the whole, the 
system works out fairly well. It is a rare 
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exception for a fraternity to regret the election 
of a member, or for a member to regret his 
choice of a fraternity. If there were many 
such cases, a new arrangement would follow 
promptly. 

In Dartmouth, which is now such a large 
‘*small college’’ that a new plan seems desir- 
able, the seventeen fraternities have agreed 
this year to issue no invitations to freshmen 
before February 21st, and also, at the sugges- 
tion of President Nichols, to elect no student 
whose scholarship standing is below a certain 
average. The last consideration is a good 
argument for a later choice, for it puts the 
right kind of emphasis on fraternity life, and 
corrects the notion, held by many freshmen 
and persons outside the colleges, that the 
fraternity is primarily a ‘‘good time’’ organ- 
ization. e 

NE outcome of the recent celebration of 

Columbus day in Boston is likely to be 
an official flag for the city. A month before 
the celebration, the committee in charge 
announced a competition for designs suitable 
for reproduction as a city flag. Thirteen were 
submitted and placed on exhibition at the 
Boston City Club. No one design seemed to 
fill all the needs, but the committee accepted 
one provisionally, with the suggestion that 
certain changes be made. If the modified 
design does not become the official city flag, it 
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NEW FALL 
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now being mailed,. free. 


It is an excellent Guide 
Book of New York and Paris 
wearing apparel for 
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Free Delivery terms 
throughout the U.S. 
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Schools and Colleges. 


The publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased 
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Deerfoot Farm 
Products 


Parcel Post 


If you cannot obtain our products from 
your dealer, let us send them to you 
direct by parcel post, paid. 


Sausages, per lb. .32 
Bacon, sliced i 40 
Bacon, strips a 35 


Any amount from 1 /b. to 15 lbs. 


Shipments are made only on receipt of 
prepayment by money-order orcheque. 
Prices given include the postage. 


DEERFOOT FARM 
Southborough, Mass. 


Boston Office 9 Bosworth Street 





is likely, nevertheless, to lead to the adoption 
of some other design that will suit the art 
erities and the historical authorities. Many 
large cities have special flags—among them 
New York, Philadelphia, San Francisco, 
Cleveland, St. Louis and Rochester — that 
they fly from the city hall and use for deco- 
rative purposes. Most of them, like state 
flags, bear an official seal in the center. 


EW freight-trains have distinctive names, 

such as most of the express-trains bear, but 
‘the Flying Fisherman’’ is an exception. It | 
is the train that runs every night from Boston 
to New York, to carry the sea food that the 
people of New York are to eat the next day. 
The greater part of the fish and shell-fish, of 
whatever kind, that New York consumes comes 
from T Wharf in Boston; and since fish is, next 
to fruit, the most perishable kind of freight, the | 
railroad company plans to lose no time between | 
the two cities. The train covers the 234 miles | 
in eight hours and five minutes, including four | 
stops, an average of about thirty miles an hour. | 
The running-time for most of the passenger- | 
trains is six hours. The Flying Fisherman | 
leaves the South Station at 5:55 p. m., and 
often carries as many as fifteen cars loaded 
with fish—a total of 300 tons or more. There 
is now building in South Boston a 1,200-foot 
concrete wharf, to take the place of the 
famous old T Wharf as the headquarters of 
the fishing business. When it is completed, the | 
shipping of fish to New York and the West 
can be handled even more promptly, for the 





| trains can run out on the wharf alongside the | 
fishing-boats. 
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A PERPETUAL CARGO. 


T the time of the Spanish-American War, 
when two of our auxiliary cruisers were 
named Harvard and Yale, some one 

facetiously remarked that if the naming of 
ships for educational institutions were carried 
far enough, we might expect to see vessels | 
staggering under such names as The Massa- | 
chusetts Institute of Technology, or The New 

“ork State School of Clayworking and | 
Ceramics. 

Again, as is evident from an article in the 
London Times on ship-ehristening, truth is 
stranger than fiction. The longest namé in 
Lloyd’s Register is that of a British ship owned 
at Jaffna. She is called the Thandautha- | 
panipuravy ; and she is commanded by Mail- | 
vaganam Coomaraswamy. 





Probably the most | 
complicated of compound names is the Thiro | 
Nada Rasa Sivakama Sunthara Letchemy, | 
which is also a British vessel owned at Jaffna. 
What these names mean, if anything, the Times 

article does not disclose. | 
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It’s Mince | 
. Ld 
Pie Time 
Autumn wouldn’t 
seem natural with- 
out mince pies. 
Years ago, when 
the housewife had 
to take the raw 
materials and with 
much labor make 
her own mince, 
the making of 
mince pies was quite a chore, but with 


Grandmother’s 
Mince Meat 


the same results are achieved, but the 
“‘chore’’ is all gone. This mince is 
made from the recipe of one of the old- 
time New England housekeepers, and is 
the real old-fashioned mince. Try it 
and you'll say, ‘‘ That tastes just right.’’ 
When ordering mince try also our 


Grandmother's Pure Fruit Marmalade 


Both articles tested and approved by L,. B. 
Allen, Chemist of the Pure Food Town of 
Westfield, Mass. If your grocer hasn't these 
goods he knows where togetthem. Ask him. 


, WHIPPLE CO-OPERATIVE CO., NATICK, MASS. J 
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make into cakes and fry. 





BELL'S SEASONING 


Used and Endorsed By Hotels, Clubs, 
Restaurants and Families to 
Flavor Dressings for Turkey, 
Chicken, Game,Meats and Fish. 


SPICED BEEF, Chop 2 pounds fresh beef, enough tofill 4 cups. 
Soak 2 slices bread, either toasted or plain, in 1% ome of milk, rome 
add to the raw beef. Cut fine % slices of fat salt pork, and add to 
beef, together with 3 even teaspoons salt, and 3 even teaspoons 
Bell’s Seasoning. Place in a buttered pan. Cut a piece of 

small pieces, and distribute over the top. Bake 


DELICIOUS HOME MADE SAUSAGE. To each pound of 
fresh, lean pork add 1 level tablespoon of Bell’s Poultry Seasonin 
teaspoons salt. Sprinkle over the meat, cut fine, i 


One of Boston’s noted hotel keepers has said, “I would as svon think of 
discharging my chef, as to do without Bell’s Seasoning.” 

REMEMBER, 10c. can will flavor the dressin 
can, 300 lbs. Bell’s Booklet of valuable Cooking 


For delicious Sausage flavor as directed, either with Bell's Spiced Poultry Seasoning, 


Bell's New England Sausage Seasoning, or Bell's White Sausage Seasoning. 
MADE ONLY BY THE WILLIAM G. BELL CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
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thoroughly mix to a stiff dough, then 


for 100 lbs. meat or poultry; the 25c. 
ipes of your Grocer or by mail. 
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to the Flag 


or Pledge of 
Allegiance 


To encourage the adoption of this 
patriotic exercise in every schoolroom 
throughout the land, 


A Beautiful 
Silk Flag 


2x3 feet will be furnished at LESS 
THAN COST. The best way to get 
this Silk Flag for your school is to let 
the pupils themselves raise the money 
by selling forty of our Schoolroom 
Flag Certificates at one cent each. 
These Certificates, with full details of 
the plan, furnished free to teachers. 
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HIS FATHERS SON 


@y Arthur Stanwood Pier %~ 
In Eleven Chapters.Chapter Three 


O Grannis, Latin and 
si Greek came easily ; during 

his first week in Mr. 
Dean’s Latin class he showed 
that he might dispute the 
honors with McKee and Ray- 
mond, who had been the best 
scholars the preceding year. 
From almost the first day Todd had made 
a practise of neglecting his Latin, and of 
coming to Grannis for help in the five- 
minute interval before the recitation. 
Before Grannis could escape from his 
desk, Todd was there with his Vergil and 
the request, ‘‘Read the lesson over for me, 
quick, Granny, will you?’’ It took the 
full five minutes always, and it was 
Todd’s only preparation, for he read 
novels in study hour, paper-covered ones 
that he deftly inserted into the binding of 
an old text-book, thus deceiving the watch- 
ful eyes of the master on the platform. 

He was particularly careless about 
Latin, because he looked on Mr. Dean as 
an old man whose faculties were no longer 
alert, a spectacled fossil of whose infirmities 
it would be easy to take advantage. So it 
was with a shock of disagreeable surprise 
that, after having one day, as he thought, 
successfully ‘‘bluffed through’’ a recita- 
tion, he heard his name read out the next 
morning: ‘‘Todd, inattention and neglect 
of work, one and one-half sheets.’’ That 
meant that he would have to spend the 
greater part of the afternoon in the school- 
room, writing Latin lines by way of pen- 
ance; and as he had made arrangements 
to play tennis with a fellow named Carson, 
who, he had heard, was almost as good as 
Kingsbury, he regarded the prospect as 
sickening. 

‘*Tt’s that old geezer, Dean,’’ he said to 
Grannis. ‘‘He has it in for me—I don’t 
know why. Now I’ve got to go up and 
jolly him into taking off that report.’’ 

But Mr. Dean was not so susceptible to 
blandishment and entreaty; and in a brief 
interview he convinced Todd that he was 
by no means in his dotage. Todd canceled 
his tennis engagement and passed a dull 
afternoon indoors; the experience fixed in 
him a deep distrust of Mr. Dean. It did 
not, however, effect any marked reforma- 
tion in his habits, and Grannis continued 
to be good-natured and obliging until he 
found that his desk was becoming a 
rendezvous for all the ne’er-do-wells of the 
class. Then he declared that he would 
give no more assistance of that nature. 

‘*Tf it’s some hard line that you’ve worked 
over and can’t get, I’ll help you,’’ he said. 
‘*But I’m not going to do the lesson for you 
lazy lobsters any more; I’m sick of it.’’ 

Todd affected to ignore his warning, and 
came for help the next day, as usual. Grannis 
refused it, with the consequence that in class 
Todd made an abject flunk, and was visited 
with another penalty. Undismayed by the 
failure of his former attempt upon Mr. Dean, 
he again tried to beguile him. 

“Tt isn’t right to deprive a fellow of his 
only chance for fresh air and exercise,’’ he 
urged. ‘‘I’ve always been accustomed to a 
great deal, and it isn’t good for my health to 
be shut in day after day.’’ 

Mr. Dean smiled the grim smile that he had 
learned after years of fencing with boys. 

‘*There’s nothing like doing honest work to 
keep out of jail,’? he said. ‘‘Let me see some 
evidence of that, and you won’t be denied 
opportunity for exercise. ’’ 

Todd complained to Grannis of Mr. Dean’s 
injustice, but received little sympathy. 

‘*Mr. Dean’s been teaching here too long to 
be taken in; you made the mistake of thinking 
he’d be easy,’’ said Grannis. 

“Oh, you stand up for him because he’s 
always soft as butter to you!’’ Todd flung back. 

Grannis made no reply; at times it was hard 
for him to keep on friendly terms with Todd, 
and he often had compunctions at finding that 
he almost welcomed anything that tended 
toward an open breach between them. Todd 
was frequently unbearable, with his bragging 
and his intrusiveness, his vulgarity and his 
egotism ; he had already made himself an object 
of mirth in the eyes of most of the older 
fellows. They were waiting until events 
should give him a trying out and test the value 
of his pretensions; then, if he did not rise to 
the plane of achievement on which in his 
conversation he always strutted, things would 
go hard with Todd. This Grannis foresaw, 
and he had tried to give his friend some 
warning of his possible fate, had intimated 








DRAWN BY FRANKLIN T. WOOD 





“I DIDN'T INTEND TO AMUSE A CROWD.” 


broadly to him that he talked too much, and 
that every boast he made was registered against 
him. ‘‘I’ll make good; just let’em give mea 
show,’’ Todd said, serenely. 

And yet, with all his trying qualities, there 
was in him a strain that made Grannis feel 
ashamed to look forward with relief to a day 
when, perhaps, their relations need not be.so 
intimate. For, in the first place, Todd was 
obviously fond of him, and depended on him— 
this notwithstanding that he was often down- 
right insulting, and seldom showed more than 
the most cursory interest in Grannis’s affairs. 
Yet Grannis felt that Todd liked him, would 
—and did—take almost anything from him, 
and would bear no ill will; more than that, he 
felt that Todd, with all his eccentricities of 
temper and with all his egotism, was quite 
remarkably free from malice. Even in the 
case of Mr. Dean, his outbursts were of the 
moment; after he had expiated his sins he 
bore no grudge. He lived so enthusiastically 
in the present. and the future that he never 
seemed to dwell on the grievances of the past. 
Grannis, who saw more of him than any one 
else, became aware of these less obvious re- 
deeming traits, and whenever under the prov- 
ocation of some of Todd’s words and actions 
he felt his friendship wavering, he always 
fortified it with the thought of Todd’s stanch- 
ness and cheerful vitality. 

The drawings for the fall tennis tournament 
were posted on the school bulletin-buard the 
last Monday in September. Most of those 
who were interested crowded round, looked 
for a moment or two until they found their 
own names and the names of their opponents, 
and then departed. But Todd provided him- 
self with a large tablet, and painstakingly 
copied down the drawings. 

‘*What the dickens are you doing all that 
for??? asked Tom Quintard, a sixth-former 
who sat at the same table with Todd, and who 
happened to be passing. 

*‘Oh, I’m going to dope it out,’’ Todd said. 


**T want to see what kind of a draw I’ve got.’’ | something to the imagination. 





**T should think you could see by looking at 
the board. You’ve drawn Ted Norris.’’ 

‘Yes, Iknow. But I want to look ahead.’’ 

‘*T suppose you’ve got this tournament won 
already—on paper,’’ suggested Quintard. 

** Well,’’ said Todd, still copying away, 
‘that’s what I want to figure on.’’ 

‘*T hope somebody gives you a good licking, ’’ 
replied Quintard, and passed on. 

Todd took the expression of such a wish as 
partly facetious, and as partly inspired by 
jealousy. He spent part of the hour when 
he should have been doing his Latin in plotting 
out the probable course of the tournament; he 
filled out the diagram, down to the final round. 
In the noon intermission, just before luncheon, 
he took it into Grannis’s room. 

“‘If Kingsbury won the championship last 
year, I don’t see why he should enter the 
tournament, instead of staying out and playing 
the winner,’’ he said. ‘‘Still, I don’t know 
that I care much. Do you want to see how 
I’ve doped it out, Granny? I’ve got a cinch 
in the lower half; I don’t meet anybody 
really until I run up against you in the semi- 
finals. ’’ 

‘**Do I get into the semifinals?’’ asked 
Grannis. He reached for the chart, and pres- 
ently his eyes were twinkling and his lips 
were twitching. This is the way that Todd 
had worked out the last three rounds: 

Fourth Round. Fifth Round. Final Round. Winner. 


Davis lx y 
Kingsbury § mngeneny fsbo 


Carson Ye 

Weir } Carson Todd 
Grannis n 

Jameson Grannis fro 

Todd ¥ 

McKinney } Toda 


‘*Well,’’ said Grannis, handing the paper 
back, ‘‘why didn’t you put down the scores ?”’ 

‘*Nobody could do that,’’ Todd replied. 

‘*There’s only one other suggestion I might 


|make.’’ Grannis’s eyes twinkled again. ‘‘ You | 


|might have left the last space vacant—left | 
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known just the same what 
your guess was.’’ 

‘*I’m not afraid to put myself 
on record,’’ Todd said, undis- 
turbed. 

In fact, he committed the 
indiscretion that evening at 
the supper-table—so full Was 

he of his subject—of displaying his forecast 
of the tournament. The chart, which he 
permitted to pass for one moment into the 
hands of Ridgely, who sat opposite, made 
the round of the table amid loud, ironical 
laughter and derisive comment, which Todd 
bore stolidly at first, but toward the end 
with a rising temperature. 

‘Tf it all seems so funny to you, just 
hand it back,’’ he commanded. 

It came at that moment under the eyes 
of Belknap, the sixth-former who had the 
seat by the window. 

‘“* This is rich,’’ said Belknap. He 
ostentatiously folded it and put it into 
his pocket. ‘‘It will just about give Carson 
and Kingsbury hysterics; I’ll have toshow 
it to them.’’ 

Todd was eating very fast—his only dis- 
play of emotion—and looking hard at Bel- 
knap. Finally he said, ‘‘I guess you won’t 
show that to anybody, Belknap.’’ 

‘*Why not?’’ Belknap asked. 

‘* Because I mean to take it from you as 
soon as you leave the table.’’ 

‘*Ho!’’ said Belknap, and laughed, 
although somewhat uneasily. Slender 
and far from sturdy, he was by no means 
anxious to encounter Todd with anything 
but his wits. 

Mr. Lawton, the master in charge of 
the table, who had been silently observing 
and listening, now spoke up: 

‘*T rather think you’re in a fair way to 
promote a disorder, Belknap. You had 
better restore Todd’s property. ’’ 

‘*Oh, well, if you insist, Mr. Lawton.’’ 
Belknap spoke with an air of great reluc- 
tance. ‘‘Here you are, Todd, old top.’’ 

He passed the schedule on to his next 
neighbor ; in time it reached Todd’s hands. 

‘**You’ll let us know when you play the 
finals, won’t you, Champ ?’’ It was Ridgely 
who spoke. ‘*We’ll all want to come down 
and root for you.’’ 

‘*You can all laugh if you want to.’”’ 
But Todd’s tone showed that he was 
galled, and the joyful jeers did not cease. 
The tale of his expectations was quickly 
circulated; after luncheon he was sur- 
rounded by grinning youths who desired 

the privilege of examining his chart. Todd 
shouldered them right and left in a sort of 
good-natured irritation. ‘‘Well, you all know 
what it was about!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘I was 
amusing myself; I didn’t intend to amuse a 
crowd. ’’ 

He made his escape to his room, where he 
began to dress for his match. Grannis, all 
ready to play, came in before he had finished. 

‘*What a goat you were to show that bunch 
at your table your chart!’’ said Grannis. ‘‘ You 
might have known they’d spread it all round. 
Now, if you don’t win the tournament, the 
whole school will cheer. People love to seea 
fellow licked who talks all the time. ’’ 

‘*That’s all right; if I get licked, they can 
cheer; I won’t care.’’ Todd drew his belt 
tight. ‘‘It won’t be long till I win something 
else; the track meet comes next week. I’ll 
show ’em I’ve got more than one string to my 
bow. But I don’t intend to get licked. Come 
along, you old Granny.’’ 

That afternoon Todd played two matches, 
and won them both, in straight sets. Then he 
changed to running-clothes, went out on the 
track where fellows were practising for the 
coming meet, and tried getting his stride over 
the high hurdles. Edward Crashaw paused 
in his practise at putting the shot, and said a 
complimentary word about his ‘‘form.’’ 

‘*T’]l get up my speed later,’’ Todd replied. 

He felt very well contented, and was able 
that evening to say at the supper-table, ‘‘ Well, 
you see it’s all going according to schedule. ’’ 

‘*Tt’s nothing to beat a couple of dubs six 
love, six love,’’ replied Ridgely. 

The tournament progressed in the main as 
Todd had predicted. Grannis won his matches, 
and on the third day he and Todd confronted 
each other in the semifinals. In the other 
half, Carson and Kingsbury remained. Far 
from being subdued by the unfavorable recep- 
tion that had greeted his forecast, Todd at 
luncheon that day exulted over his table. 
There seemed to be a concerted arrangement 


I’d have|among the fellows to assume a submissive, 
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deferential attitude toward him; instead of | 
jeering, they agreed that they had been mis- | 
taken, and that he had shown himself won- | 
derfully endowed with the gift of prophecy. 
Belknap’s suggestion that they all go down 
and stand on the side-lines and ‘‘root’’ for 
him received cordial support. 

‘*‘T can always play better before a crowd,’’ 
said Todd. 

‘‘Anybody ean,’’ said Belknap, 
a cast-iron nerve. ’’ 

To this remark Todd disdained to reply. 

As usual, he and Grannis walked together 
down to the tennis-courts. Todd made imagi- 
nary passes and strokes with his racket, and 
sprang up into the air now and then as if to 
smash a ball. 

‘*Kingsbury will win from Carson sure as 
shooting,’’ he said to Grannis. ‘‘I’ve been 
watching Kingsbury’s game, and I know just 
how to play him. The thing is to keep lobbing 
to him whenever he comes up; sooner or later 
that will finish him.’’ 

‘*‘Much obliged for the pointer,’’ said Gran- 
nis. ‘‘I’ll bear it in mind when I play 
Kingsbury. ’’ 

Todd laughed uproariously, and then paid 
him a compliment. 

**You say such ridiculous things with such 
a straight face, Granny.’’ 

‘*So do you,’’ Grannis answered, and chuck- 

_led because Todd looked mystified. 

There were a number of fifth- and sixth- 
formers lounging about the two courts on 
which the matches were to be played—some 
attracted by a desire to see what kind 
of exhibition Todd would make, 
others by a more genuine interest in 
the game. Kingsbury, who was 
managing the tournament, came up 
to Grannis and Todd, and said: 

‘*You fellows ought to have a 
referee and linesmen; the semifinals 
are important enough for that. 
Harris, here, will referee, and Colt 
and Dunn will take the two base- 
lines. Now if you can get three 
more men, one for the service-line 
and one for each of the side-lines, 
you’ll be all fixed. I can’t get them 
for you, for I have to get ready to 
play myself. ’’ 

Todd appealed to the spectators, 
with the result that Belknap volun- 
teered for one side-line, Ridgely for 
the other, and a young fourth-former, 
Stepney, for the service-line. 

The game began; Todd got well 
started, and in the first set allowed 
Grannis only two games. Todd 
moved about the court, whistling and 
smiling; he was in high spirits. Now 
and then, when he made a particu- 
larly brilliant and effective shot, he 
would turn to the spectators with a 
smile and a look that said plainly, 
‘*You see; I have not exaggerated 
my ability; I really am good.’’ 

In the second set Grannis played 
better; he kept Todd away from the 


‘twho has 











|chorus of cries, ‘‘Sure, 


DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER 


tied the score, taking a game at love. 
Grannis led, four three. In that game Todd 
showed plainly that he was irritated. 
was it?’’ he called out sharply twice, when he | 


had been unable to reach a ball that had fallen | ing at him in dumb amazement. Having 
| inside his court; and when the decision had | buttoned in his racket, he started to walk 
been given against him, he had put his hands | away. 


on his hips and gazed at the linesman incred- 
ulously. 


with an air that suggested he was a patient | silly. 
These | 
manners did not tend to conciliate the spirit | prefer to give it to you rather than have others 
they whetted the edge of do it for me.”’ 


person, able to endure all things. 
of the onlookers; 
Grannis’s desire to win. 

With the games four to three against him, 
Todd served, and rushed to the net as aggres- 
sively as ever. Grannis passed him twice, but 
the score went to forty thirty. Then Todd 
missed his first service, and in trying to send 
a second almost as hard, he made a double 
fault, just over the service-line. He questioned 
young Stepney’s decision, but there was a 
it was out!’? And 
slamming a ball angrily at the back net, he 
returned to the base-line. 


si How | cried Harris. 


Then he had sauntered to his place | he urged, laying hold of his arm. 





He won the van- | 


tage, only to have the score go back to deuce | 


when he smashed a lob into the net. Then 


Grannis won the vantage on a drive at Todd’s | large party that evening, and she 


feet, but Todd scored on his next serve, and | 
it was deuce again. So it went for point after | 
point, now one taking the vantage, now the | 
other; both were playing at their very best, 


making returns of difficult shots, hitting the| was putting the last stitches into a pretty 
ball hard, and placing it with daring and | white gown of some soft, sheer fabric. 
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They | and calmness, walked off the court, and began 
alternated, each winning his own serve until | putting his racket in its case. 


‘*What’s the matter with you? Play ball!’’ 


Todd made no reply; the others stood look- 


**Come back, Dan!’’ 
**Don’t be 


Grannis ran up to him. 


Play the game.’’ 


‘*It’s yours by default,’’ Todd said. ‘‘I 


‘‘Don’t talk about a gift!’’ said Grannis. 
‘*Come back and play till one of us is beaten.’’ 
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‘*T default to you,’’ repeated Todd, and he 
walked away, a figure of inexorable dignity. 

He had need to be dignified, for he was 
retreating from a shower of objurgations that 
fell about his ears: ‘‘Oh, the quitter! ’”’ 
‘“‘Our Champ!’’ ‘‘Oh, what a lobster!’ And 
then out of a lull soared a mocking voice, 
‘*Champ, champ, champ, the boy’s a-march- 
ing!’’ and a shout of derisive laughter. 

Grannis had stood speechless through it all, 
with his eyes fixed on Todd’s departing figure. 
For one moment he had hated Todd, but that 
moment had passed; there was now only a 
sick feeling of shame and pity in his heart. 
For, after all, ‘Todd had been his friend. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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LICE Watts entered the little 
sewing-room rather  hur- 
riedly. There was to be a 


was looking forward to it with 
much joyful excitement. ‘‘Is the yoke ready, 
mother dear?’’ she asked. 

Mrs. Watts looked up from her work. She 


‘*Nearly,’’ she said, with a tired 
smile. ‘‘You may pull out the bast- 
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ing threads if you are careful.’’ 

Alice settled down to the task in 
much content. Her mother had to 
see about getting luncheon. The two 
boys of the family had no idea of let- 
ting their appetites be slighted for the 
sake of Alice’s frills and furbelows. 
And Mrs. Watts was such a good 
mother ! 

She was a very weary mother, too, 
at that moment. She had worked on 
the white dress until nearly two 
o’clock in the morning, and had risen 
early to.get the Sunday pies well 
forward. Her gingham gown was 
rather faded and shabby; her hair, 
pushed back to be out of the way, 
was stringy, and needed brushing. 
On one temple there was a trace of 
the stove-polish she had been using 
too energetically. 

‘*Mother looks worn out,’’ said 
Walter. ‘‘Why can’t Alice see to her 
own things ?’’ 

_ **T don’t know. Mother,’’ shouted 
Bob, ‘‘what are your pastries? Don’t 
see any!’ 

‘*What are your pastries?’’ was a 
well-worn pleasantry. Mrs. Watts 
met it with an indulgent smile. 

‘*You must make out with bread 
and preserves, boys,’’ she answered. 
**T’ll have a custard pie for your 











net and placed his shots accurately 
down the lines. Todd continued to 
hit the ball with nonehalance, and 
to try difficult shots and picturesque strokes— 
even when Grannis was leading four games to 
two. It was apparent that his confidence was 
not shaken in the least. 

‘*That smile will have to come off your face | 
soon, Champ!’’ cried Belknap, exultantly, 
when Grannis made the score five two. 

‘*All right; now I’ll show you some real 
tennis,’’ Todd replied. ‘*I’ve pulled many a 
set out from five two.’’ 

Grannis heard the boast; and when he! 
planted himself to receive Todd’s serve, there 
was a brighter challenge in his eyes. Todd 
served a hard ball into the corner of Grannis’s 
court and rushed to the net. Fast as he came, | 
the ball was there before him. Grannis had 
flicked it just over the net and across court; it 
fell a few inches within the side-line. 

‘**Love fifteen,’’ chanted Harris, and Todd 
walked back, shaking his head and hammering 
at the air with his racket. On his next serve 
he again ran up: and Grannis passed him 
down the line with a clean back-hand stroke. 

‘*Love thirty!’’ cried Harris, and most of 
the spectators were grinning with satisfaction. 

Then Grannis put two returns into the net, 
and the score was thirty all. 

‘It will be perfectly sickening if he really 
does pull this set out!’’ muttered Belknap. 

But Todd did not pull it out. On the next 
point, trying to smash a deep lob, he sent the 
ball a foot beyond the side-line; and for the 
final point of the set, Grannis passed him again | 
across court. 

‘Oh, pretty shot!’ cried Ridgely, in delight, | 
and nearly all the spectators, including most 
of the linesmen, clapped, and Belknap sent | 
them into a roar by exclaiming, ‘‘Why, Champ, | 
is it possible !’’ 

Flushed with exertion and irritation, Todd | 
said to Grannis, ‘‘ You played better than you 
know how. But this set is for blood.’’ 

On the next court Carson and Kingsbury 
began to play, but few went over to watch | 
them. 

Grannis, serving, won the first game, and | 
the delight of the spectators broadened. Todd | 


| lished himself at the net. 


|a low, swift, cross - court shot. 


| in or out, Grannis could not tell. 


““O MOTHER, HOW SWEET YOU LOOKI"” 


accuracy. The game was an important one— 
especially to Todd, for if he lost it, Grannis, 
with the serve and the score five three, would 
be within striking distance of the set and match. 
And although among the spectators there 
was probably not one who wanted to see 
| Todd win, they respected his struggle at this 


| critical point sufficiently to abstain from any 
| taunting observations, and to applaud him 
| when he made a brilliant play. 


Finally, it was Grannis’s vantage when 
Todd, after a hard run to get a low lob, made 
a short return, which his opponent smashed 
into a corner. On the next serve Todd estab- 
Three times Grannis 
tried to pass him; each time Todd volleyed 
the ball back safely, chasing Grannis from one 


| side of the court to the other; the fourth time 


Grannis caught the ball with a long sweep of 
his racket, and sent it skimming over the net— 





| 


supper. ’’ 

Alice, rejoicing that she was not to 
go to the afternoon session of school, 
pulled out bastings deftly and swiftly. She 
glanced up with a smile, as two girls looked 
in at her window. 

‘*Isn’t that lovely!’’ said Lizzie Leigh, in 
admiration. ‘‘lt loéks as if hands had never 
touched it. Did your mother make it?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ replied Alice. ‘‘Isn’t she clever??? | 

‘*How long it must have taken her!’’ said | 
the other girl. Her name was Hilda Bryson, | 
and she was like no one else in the neighbor- | 
hood. Even Dorothy Dempster, who was 
having the party, and whose father, the richest | 
man in the place, was able to give her every 
advantage, could not compare with Hilda. 
Just what made her different from all the) 
others was not easy to say. She was not! 
prettier than any one else, but she was sweeter, 
more charming; she was not cleverer than the 
others, but she was more ‘‘unusual.’’ 

Perhaps one of Hilda’s attractions lay in | 





Todd tried, | | the fact that no one ever had too much of her. 


but failed to reach it; the ball struck, whether | When she was not at school, she was generally | 


referee, looked at Ridgely, the linesman, before | 
calling the score. Ridgely nodded. 


Harris, the | at home. 


She had no ‘‘chum,’’—except her | 
mother, —yet she was friendly with nearly all 
| her classmates, and every one of them liked 


‘“‘Game; games are five to three, Grannis | her. | 


leads, third set!’’ Harris called out. 
‘*Wha-at!”? Todd had turned, and in his 
characteristic incredulous attitude, with his 
hands on his hips, was facing Ridgely. ‘‘ You 
didn’t call that ball in?’’ 
‘*Square on the line,’’ Ridgely replied. 
‘“‘Why, it was out at least two inches!’’ 


| Todd cried. 


“I’m watching that line, and I saw just 
where the ball struck,’’ Ridgely said. 

Todd turned and appealed to Grannis. 

‘*You must know it was out, Granny.’’ 

‘*T haven’t any idea about it,’’ Grannis an- 
swered. ‘‘I couldn’tsee. Let’s play the point 
over, since you feel that way about it.’’ 

But Harris spoke up: ‘‘ No, you don’t. 
You’ve asked me to referee your match, and 
it’s my decision. The score’s five three. 


| Your serve, Grannis. ’’ 


Grannis picked up the balls and took his 
position. But Todd, with great deliberation 





Now she admired the gown, and then turned 
to leave. ‘‘I must buy some thread,’’ she 
pleaded, when they protested against her going. 
‘*T’m making a frill for my mother’s under- 
skirt, and she wants it for to-night.’’ 

‘*To-night ?”’ 

Alice asked the question from politeness | 
only. At that moment she was not interested 
in the doings of any mother except her own. 

‘*The Dempsters!’’ explained Hilda. 
‘*That’s what your finery is for, isn’t it?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’? agreed Alice, startled. ‘*‘But—is 
your mother going ?’’ 

‘*T didn’t stop teasing her till she said, 
she would,’’ Hilda called over her shoulder. 

Alice looked at Lizzie in surprise. ‘‘I didn’t 
know any mothers were asked. ’’ 

‘*T don’t think they are—except Mrs. Bry- 
son,’’ said Lizzie. ‘‘How did your mother 
get those lovely point-lace insets in?’’ 

‘*But if they asked one mother, why didn’t 


| nodded. 
| were out of sight. 
|advantage of years, but her figure was trim, 


they ask all?’’ demanded Alice, 
still troubled. ‘‘My mother’s just 
as good as Mrs. Bryson.’’ 

‘*So’s mine, or better,’’ said 
Lizzie, laughing. ‘* But Hilda’s 
mother is so pretty! Why, she’s more like 
Hilda’s sister, to look at.’’ 

‘**Handsome is as handsome does,’ ’’ re- 
torted Alice, seriously ruffled. ‘‘She doesn’t 
work so hard as my mother. I know that.’’ 

‘*No, I think she’s too careful of herself to 
slave the way my mother does,’’ admitted 
Lizzie. ‘‘I often wish mother didn’t. I tell 
her I’d rather see her in something decent 
herself than spending every penny she can 
spare on me. But,’’ added the young philos- 
opher, ‘‘I suppose it makes her happy. I 
guess mothers are made that way.’’ 

She, too, sped onward, for every one was 
preparing for the party at the Dempsters’. 
But Alice’s face was very grave. She was 
picturing Hilda entering the big Dempster 
house with her ‘‘pretty’’ mother; and she was 
facing the fact that her mother would certainly 
look out of place there! 

The basting threads were all out now. 
Ordinarily, Alice would have tossed them on 
the floor for her mother to sweep up; now she 
gathered them together carefully, and went 
down-stairs with them in her hand. 

The boys had gone. Mrs. Watts was making 
a cup of tea, for herself and Alice, to_ be 
enjoyed in luxurious quiet. 

‘*Eat your lunch, dear,’’ she said. ‘‘You’d 
better lie down a little while before you dress. ’’ 

Alice looked with keen, newly awakened 
eyes at her mother’s tired, lined face, at her 
hard-worked, knotted hands, at every sign of 
her life of unremitting toil—for her children. 

‘*Mother,’’ she said, ‘‘why don’t you ever 
get yourself some pretty things like mine?’’ 

Mrs. Watts smiled. ‘‘I’d rather see you in 
pretty things. ’’ 

But Alice persisted. ‘‘ Mother, I’d so like 
to see you looking—not all tired out, and in 
old, dowdy clothes like yours! Won’t you 
make yourself pretty to please me?’’ 

**T’ve had my pretty days,’’ replied Mrs. 
Watts. ‘‘It’s your turn now.”’ 

That had a reasonable, philosophical sound, 
but Alice was not convinced. 

‘*Tt would be so nice for me,’’ she went on. 
‘*T think it’s lovely for a girl to have a mother 
like Hilda’s.’’ She knitted her brows in per- 
plexity. ‘‘I wonder if that’s what makes 
Hilda so—different?’’ 

‘*Go and lie down, dear,’’ replied her 
mother, rising to clear the luncheon - table. 

‘*You studied late last night, and you must 
be fresh for the party. I’ve washed your silk 
| stockings and that wonderful handkerchief, 
and I’m going to iron them now.’’ 

Alice walked slowly to the door. 

‘*Mother,’’ she said, wistfully, ‘‘you work 
too hard for us, and that’s why you don’t look 
like Mrs. Bryson.’’ 

She ran back impulsively and kissed her 
|mother. ‘‘It’s so good of you, but, oh,’’ she 
| spoke almost solemnly, ‘‘if you looked like 
her, I’d be so proud of you!’’ 

She went up-stairs, shrinking from her own 
emotion, for the Wattses, although affectionate, 
were by no means a demonstrative family. 

Left alone, Mrs. Watts cleared the luncheon- 
table and washed the dishes; she ironed the 
stockings, and mended an infinitesimal hole 
in one of them; and she pressed the handker- 


| chief in a special way of her own so that it 
| looked like new. 


But all the time there was 
a curious feeling, almost an ache, at her heart. 

By and by Alice woke from a brief nap, 
and her mother helped her to array herself 
in the finery that represented so many hours’ 
work—often stolen from her sleep. The girl 


| looked lovely in it, and the mother’s heart 


was proud. But her face clouded when Alice 
left the house. She made the custard pie and 
some muffins, and then sat down to think. 
She had taken a chair by the window, and 
it chanced that Hilda Bryson and her mother 
passed by at that moment. They smiled and 
Mrs. Watts watched them till they 
Mrs. Bryson had no 


her step alert. She was tastefully dressed, 
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and dainty still. She put it on, and took more | stop, as if to say, ‘‘No, master, we will not | he became big, powerful, and a general nui- 


and Mrs. Watts noticed how carefully Hilda 
lifted the sash of her mother’s gown away 
from possible contact with a wildly flying 
bicycle. The eyes of the two met, and she 
could see the girl’s smile,—of more than love, 
—a smile of companionship. Well, Hilda 
might be ‘‘unusual,’’ but she was not more 
loving than her own Alice. And if Alice could 
not look at her with the same pride, that was 
not the child’s fault. 

Until that day Mrs. Watts had never thought 
of herself as other than a most exemplary 
mother. If she had been accused of denying 
her children anything in her power to give 
them, she would have met the charge with 
scorn. But now — was it possible that she 
could have done better for them than ‘‘slave’’ 
for their pleasure and welfare? Was the joy 
of admiration a purer, more uplifting joy than 
any she had given them? 

Not only her dress, but other things of more 
importance had been forgotten in her devotion 
to the material needs of every day. She could 
hardly remember when she had taken up a 
serious book. Papers, too, if she read them at 
all, she scanned for local or sensational news. 
She had ‘‘no time’’ to read of discoveries in 
science, of great deeds, of all that nourishes 
the mind. Those higher needs went ungrati- 
fied until they were no longer conscious needs— 
and all in a mistaken zeal for matters of less 
moment, all because of a twisted perspective, 
a distorted sense of values! 

She went up-stairs and took down a. muslin 
dress, not worn for two summers, and fresh 
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pains with her hair than she had ever done, 
at least since her husband’s death. But the | 


The weary lines could not disappear in _ 
afternoon; the tired eyes could not bring back 
the sparkle that had faded from them when 
she settled down to a materialism that had | 
nothing except love to excuse it. 
Voices called her down to supper. Bob and | 
Walter had come in. They stared at her. | 
She blushed a little. Then Walter spoke: ~* 


‘*How stunning you look, mother! Who’s 
coming ?’’ 
‘*My two boys,’’ replied Mrs. Watts. ‘‘Sit 


down. I’ll have the things in a minute.’’ 

**You sit down,’’ said Bob, gently forcing 
her into a chair. ‘‘I like your pus on 
these—well, good clothes. ’’ 

He and Walter set the table. It was a merry 
meal, and when she had washed the dishes, 
which the boys wiped, Walter proposed a walk. 

‘*You stay at home, Bob,’’ he suggested. 
**T don’t want a third party when I take out 
my best—mother.’’ 

**Guess I’ve a mortgage, too,’’ retorted Bob. 
‘*We’ll all go out.’’ 

But it was when Alice came home that Mrs. 
Watts felt glad of her finery, old as it was. 
The girl’s eyes lighted with glad surprise. 

“T had a beautiful time!’’ she said. 
mother, how sweet you look!’’ 

She put her arms round her. ‘‘We’ll share 
and share alike in the fine clothes, ’’ she added. 
**It’s lovely to have a pretty mother. ’’ 


*O 











N looking back in memory over my African 
journeys from 1879 onward, I find 1 retain 
almost as clear-cut and affectionate memories 

of the beasts and birds that associated them- 
selves with my wanderings as of my human 
companions, white, black, and yellow. 

There was the black barb horse on which I 
rode over much of northern Tunis in 1880, the 
best-disposed horse I have ever known, not 
very big, and a little sturdy for perfect grace, 
but a beautiful creature, with glossy, arched 
neck, long, swishing tail, long mane, and short 
head. He was rather quarrelsome with other 
horses, especially on arriving at a camp, but 
extraordinarily considerate of his master. He 
carried me over some extremely rough country 
in the Aures Mountains. 

Once in his enthusiasm he ran away with 
me over a stretch of flat country, and carried 
me among the brown tents and the large, white, 
snapping dogs of the predatory Khmir tribe 
that subsequently furnished the pretext for the 
French invasion of Tunis. But the Khmirs 
(or ‘*Kroumirs, ’’ as they have ever since been 
wrongly styled) were either not inimical at that 
moment, or too much astonished to do me any 
harm; and they were even good enough to call 
off their fierce dogs, although the horse, cleverly 
kicking to right and left, and occasionally 
striking with his forefeet, gave a good account 
of himself. After that, as if the whole thing 
had been a merry escapade, he carried me back 
with equal swiftness to the French soldiers 
who had been sent to look for me. 


THE BLACK BARB HORSE. 








F ever a horse was a compan- 
| ion, he was. He would stand 

perfectly still while I made 
rapid sketches in my note-book 
from his back. If I dismounted 
to shoot, or to collect flowers, he 
remained where he was left, and furthermore, 
had the delightful trait of keeping still while 
his rider was mounting; unlike many North 
African horses, he did not wish to be off at a 
gallop before you were properly seated in the 
high-peaked Arab saddle. 

The journey with Eriksson in Southwest 
Africa I described in an earlier article in The 
Companion, but I said little in it about the 
heterogeneous collection of pets that followed 
the great Swedish hunter with his retinue of 
five hundred natives, his numerous wagons, 
his Boer and half-breed Hottentot hunters. 
Young elands, a young kudu, a roan antelope, 
a baby leopard, and a zebra foal traveled with 
us. They all trotted after the slow-moving 
wagons, —except the leopard, which lived in 
one,—and for the most part herded with the 
transport cattle at night, although the zebra 
attached himself more particularly to the 
human members of the company, for he was 
afraid of being kicked by the horses. 

No zebra, however, ever was so delightful a 
pet as the one I kept for some months in 
Uganda. He was an example of the most 
beautiful species of all the zebras,—Grant’s 
zebra, —and his fluffy hide, with its broad black 
Stripes on a white ground, now lies under the 
table at which I am writing. It may seem 
odd to speak of a zebra as fluffy, but for some 
months after they are born, young zebras have 
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very thick, curly, or fluffy hair over their backs 
and hind quarters. In their extreme youth 
the stripes of the middle back, of the sides and 
head, are of a rich chestnut-brown, which 
slowly darkens into black. 

That Uganda zebra formed a great friendship 
with a baby elephant, which with equal tame- 
ness also frequented my house or camp, until, 
like the zebra, he was carried off by some infan- 
tile malady, no doubt caused by an indiscretion 
in diet. The zebra, however, became one of 
the most wise, discreet and charming pets I 
have ever had. He knew the hours of all my 
meals, even without the sounding of the gong 
to announce them, and would come tripping 
on his tiny hoofs to the table, ascending short 
flights of steps, if necessary, never stumbling 
over obstacles or tent-ropes, or displacing or 
knocking down vases, or any other loose objects. 
He would eat pieces of cake, and drink milk out 
of a saucer. He liked dry bread, but refused 
anything that had butter upon it. Sometimes 
he would come into my writing-room, snuff 
gently at the things on the table, and finally 
rest his dear, soft little nose on my bare hand. 
Sad, indeed, was the day when I found him 
lying on his side, dying from one of the sudden 
and mysterious maladies that so frequently 
attack the equine race. 

The Persian Gulf Arab-horses brought from 
Bombay for our use in East Africa and Uganda 
were of the same lovable type as the North 
African barb—not quite so vigorous and mettle- 
some, yet of much less pugnacious disposition. 
But, like especially good and beautiful children, 
they always seemed destined to an early death. 

One of the most notable of my mounts was 
not a horse, but a donkey. I had gone to the 
north end of Lake Nyasa in the summer of 
1889, and was on my way to Tanganyika. I 
had been through many exciting adventures, 
and felt myself no longer able to walk the 
hundred odd miles that lay between me and 
my destination. My assistant, Mr. Nicoll, 
who was well known in those regions, was on 
as friendly terms with the Arabs as circum- 
stances permitted. He obtained for me from a 
Zanzibar Arab a young female Masai donkey— 
one of those fairly large, gray, shoulder-striped 
asses that are virtually identical in shape, size 
and color with the wild asses of Nubia. 

The Arab in question had a great affection 
for this particular donkey. He sold the animal 
for two pounds, with many injunctions that it 
should be kindly treated. Although only two 
years old, it was remarkably strong, and, unlike 
most Masai donkeys, would carry a man at a 
good gallop or a smart trot. 


HIDAYA, THE WISE ASS. 





| might be brought. 





w 
E made friends imme- 
diately, and thence- 


forth she showed an 
attachment for me that was | 
almost ridiculous. She took the | 
greatest care of me in all the | 
ups and downs of our travel, climbing moun- | 
tains, descending precipitous slopes, crossing | 
marshes, swimming rivers, passing through 
scorched and burning autumn fields. Occa- 
sionally this wise ass—whose name was Hidaya 





ze ena 


*“—would smell a lion, a leopard, or some other 


obnoxious wild beast, and would immediately 


pursue the path in this direction. ’’ 


would set off by a détour through the open | 
glass seemed to mock her efforts to look young. woodland until she deemed the dangerous | me to England. 


object safely rounded. 
When in camp, she refused to be picketed, 


| and always stationed herself close by my tent. 


There she would graze, and accept what fodder 
She frequently attended 
my meals, but was never too urgent, never 
knocked anything over, and was delighted if 
presented with a long plantain—banana. 


Then she | sance, and was very excusably shot. 


For some reason, Eleanor did not accompany 
I gave her to the wife of an 
official who thought she would make an inter- 
esting house pet, but who soon found her quite 
unmanageable. Finally, Eleanor was either 
expelled from civilization or decided herself to 
live uncontrolled. But she had no intention 
of abandoning human society. She merely 
preferred to live unfettered in the suburbs of 


She | Entebbe, and subsist on alms tendered her by 
disliked having it peeled for her, but preferred | kindly natives or amused Europeans. 


Becom- 


to squeeze out the pulp into her mouth, and | ing more audacious with impunity, she de- 


then eject the tough rind. 


ing to my post at Mozambique, I decided to| meal given outdoors. 


When 1 was return- | lighted to appear like a wicked imp at any 


As if from the skies, 


leave her behind in Central Africa, for I feared | she would often drop from a roof or the branch 
it would be very difficult to transport her in a | of a tall tree into the middle of some luncheon- 


canoe down to the seacoast. 


} 


| table; there, grabbing all the cakes or cutlets 


Apes, baboons and monkeys have had a large | within reach, she would fill up her cheek- 
share of my affection in my African explora- | pouches as fast as she could, and then, with 


tions. 
now Southern Nigeria, the great solace of my | 
life was the chimpanzees that I got from time 
to time from the natives of Old Calabar and 
Kamerun. They were all young, for it is 
well-nigh impossible to capture and keep an 
adult chimpanzee; and most of them had the 
affectionate dispositions of children. 

One among the number was sturdier than 
the rest, and survived several attacks of con- 
vulsions, intestinal trouble, and catarrh. He 
was originally christened James, which soon 
became Jimmy, for he was far too droll to be 
known by anything except a diminutive. 
Jimmy traveled with me on many long canoe 
journeys. That was a thrilling experience for 
him when one day, on the Cross River, we got 
into a quiet district of dense forest without 
human inhabitants, and he heard after sunset 
the cries of his own people. In fact, we could 
even descry the big chimpanzees coming out 
of the forest, and shambling down the clean 
sand of the river margin. They sighted the 
distant canoe, and after setting up wild cries, 
disappeared into the forest. Although Jimmy 


became very much excited, he showed no wish | 
Instead, | 


to join the people of his own race. 
mounting to my shoulders and clinging tightly 
to my neck, he sent defiant hoots and screams 
at his brethren of the forest. 


THE TROUBLES OF JIMMY. 
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HE great trial of Jimmy’s 

life was the jiggers, or 

burrowing fleas, which 
then infested Old Calabar. He 
always knew when he had one 
in his foot or his hand, and 
would at once make his way to my office or my 
sitting-room, wherever I might be, holding up 
the limb on which was the painful blister of 
the egg-laying flea. At meal-times he never 
grabbed at anything, rarely upset his tin mug, 
and except that he gave vent to loud eructa- 
tions of satisfaction at a good repast, behaved 
with perfect propriety. I had destined for 
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him a wonderful career in the Zodlogical | 


Gardens, but from some unknown cause he 
died on board a British gunboat that was con- 
veying me from Old Calabar to Lagos on my 
way home. 

Those who have read my Uganda book have 
made the acquaintance of Eleanor. Eleanor 
was a large baboon from the borderland of the 
Egyptian Sudan and the Congo State; she was 
given to me by a Belgian officer. The year 
before, our caravan in British East Africa had 
captured two baboon children. The little 
female of the pair died, but the male, Nassur, 
grew up into a sturdy young bandit, and later 
on was adopted by Eleanor, and through her 
gentler influence led into slightly more disci- 
plined ways. 

The pair traveled with me on most of my 
Uganda journeys, and even accompanied the 
caravan half-way up Ruwenzori. When we 
were on the march, each baboon rode on the 
shoulder of one of the two Uganda boys who 
were charged with their care. Their jealousy 


of these men was the only thing that ever | 


made Eleanor and Nassur fall out. If, for fun, 
Eleanor’s porter put Nassur on his shoulder, 
Eleanor would give way to a passion of shrieks 
and hysterical gasps, and try to clamber up 
the man’s body and dislodge Nassur with her 
nails and teeth. Similarly, 
never permit his own porter to carry Eleanor. 
Their punctiliousness in respect to their attend- 
ants on the march was the more absurd because 
in camp they took no particular interest in the 
negro porters, but strove to sit near the Euro- 
peans. 

During a long residence at my headquarters, 
Nassur little by little took to a semiwild life in 
the woods round Entebbe. He usually revisited 
our settlement at night, and raided the huts 
for food, when occasionally some frugal Sudan- 
ese woman woud awake and try to defend her 
larder. There would then arise a deafening 
clamor—the shrill protests of the woman, the 
staccato yells of the bandit baboon, furious at 
any check to his thieving, and his loud cough- 
ing grunts and ‘‘keks’’ of defiance as he 


|afterward sat on a branch, unburdened his 


cheek-pouches of their contents, and began his 
supper. After my departure from Entebbe, 


Nassur would | 


While I was acting consul for what is | | food clutched in her feet as well as insher 


| arms and hands, she would hobble away, with 
her teeth free to bite any person who tried to” 
arrest her flight. 
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SOME MONKEY FRIENDS. 
HAT a _ procession of 
monkey traveling com- 


yy panions and caravan pets 


is called up by my memories of 
old African travel! The gentle, 
sweetly-whistling, finicky-clean, 
Diana monkeys of Kamerun, the Gold Coast, 
and Liberia! Black, blue-gray, bronze-green, 
and red-chestnut above, they were snowy 
white and pale cream below, with long, 
pointed beards of sleek white hair. Then 
there were the many species of white-nosed, or 
Petaurist, monkeys — chestnut, bronze, and 
blue-black, with lead-blue faces, white noses, 
and white mutton-chop whiskers. Those, and 
the black Bourtoulin’s monkey were invaria- 
bly of a loving, merry nature, and unusually 
cleanly. The gaunt, long-legged, orange-red, 
freckled-face Patas monkeys of the western 
and the eastern Sudan were sulky captives; 
the peevish but very handsome black-and-white 
Colobus monkeys required a difficult vegetable 
and fruit diet, and were very subject to dis- 
ease. P 

The ordinary grivet gray monkeys of West, 
East, and South Africa were just monkeys— 
boisterous, mischievous, spiteful and greedy ; 
but a very superior and more human beast 
was the mangabey. Mangabeys are remark- 
ably intelligent, and show strong attachment 
to their keepers. They will also adopt other 
fellow-captive monkeys and baboons as their 
chums, and defend them against all attacks. 
All persons who have traveled much in West 
Africa are familiar with two kinds of manga- 
bey: one, ash-gray, with tired, melancholy, 
pink-rimmed eyes; and the other, brownish- 
gray, with a bright chestnut crown on the 
head. 

In the heart of Central Africa is another 
kind, the black mangabey, a Satanic-looking 
| monkey of large size. A fine specimen of this 
mangabey was sent to me once from the north 
end of Lake Tanganyika; and, realizing that 
the animal was something out of the ordinary, 
I resolved to convey it to England alive. It 
traveled with me for hundreds of miles in East 
Africa, confined merely by a chain or cord 
fastened to its waist belt. It liked our party, 
yet loved its independence. It was constantly 
escaping by unfastening its chain; yet it con- 
tinually came back and submitted to be fastened 
up because we had with us a young female 
yellow baboon to which it was deeply attached. 
I had a large wooden cage put together, in 
which to convey the mangabey safe to England 
on the ocean steamer; but even the cage would 
not hold it; it would manage to wrench away 
a plank, get out, and regain the woods. 
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| [COVERY time that happened, 
FE the little female baboon had 
to be caught, and pinched or 
teased until she cried aloud. And 
no matter where it was, the 
black mangabey would hear, and 
come flying down from the treetops, first to 
take revenge on the teaser, and then to comfort 
its whimpering friend. The last escape and 
| recapture occurred just at the mouth of the 
Zambezi, an hour before we were to board the 
ocean-going steamer. That was an anxious 
moment for an enthusiastic naturalist who 
believed he had something new in this large 
black monkey ; but it ended all right, and both 
mangabey and yellow baboon lived for years 
in the London Zodlogical Gardens. 

How often has it not happened in the long 
months of tramping through Eastern or Cen- 
tral Africa, or western Congoland, that the 
caravan has selected some commonplace beast 
or bird as a mascot, has sworn that it was a 
comrade that should never be killed, and has 
felt cast down at its ultimate death or loss 
as at a bad omen. On an early journey in 








Nyasaland, before the white man was master 
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in that country, I visited a native chief noted 
both for his great wealth in live stock and for 
his excessive meanness. 

I gave him a handsome present, and he in 
return presented me with a little starveling | 


white chicken, from which part of the feathers | 


had been recently torn in a seuffle with a hawk | 
or a dog. 


gravity, and to reassure my uneasy porters I | Church 
‘*This chicken is to be the emblem of | church had the choicest co- 


said, 
our good luck; if it lives and grows strong, 
we shall accomplish our journey successfully. ’’ 
In a week’s time it was a different bird, and 
had become perfectly tame. 

Every morning at cockcrow—and the bird 
was already beginning to have a crow of its 
own—it was tied to the top of the cook’s bundle, 
and thus traveled all day on the cook’s head. 
Whenever we halted for a meal or for the night, 
this little white cockerel was released, and 
strutted up to my tent, in a corner of which it 
slept every night, to be secure from any prow]l- 
ing wild animal. At the end of a month, it 

*had become a good-looking cockerel with a rosy 
comb. At the end of six months, it was a really 
handsome bird, and quite ‘‘one of us.’’ The 
extraordinary thing was that it hardly ever 
associated with other fowls, even when it came 
back to my headquarters at Zomba orBlantyre. 
I fancy it ended its days—at any rate, it passed 
out of my recollection—at the residency at 
Zomba, to which it was finally conveyed. But 
I know that it had—for a fowl—a long and 
happy life. Once the negro porters got it into 
their heads that the bird was a mascot, they 
took extraordinary care of it; on one occasion, 
when it fell off the cook’s bundle into a swift- 
flowing river, a porter even flung himself into 
the stream, and saved the bird before it could 
sink or be snapped up by a crocodile. 

My caravans in Central Africa have been 
accompanied in much the same way by tamed 
specimens of the beautiful crowned cranes, or 
the weirdly ugly ground hornbills, or marabou 
storks and saddle-billed storks; by reed-buck 
and duyker antelopes; by a large 
spizetus eagle, or the handsome, 
white - headed, chestnut - bellied 
fishing eagle. All these creatures 
soon got used to being put into 
cages or fastened to men’s bundles 
every morning and set at liberty 
every evening. Insensibly, they 
fell into the life and interests of 
the caravan. 

A most delightful kind of pet 
in western Uganda was the big, 
long-horned bull of the country. 
You could buy a bull in those 
days—the end of the nineteenth 
eentury—for about thirty shillings, 
and a cow for a very little more. 
I used to buy these bulls, not with 
any desire to eat them, and not 
because they were of any particu- 
lar use, but because they were so 
tame, so large, and so beautiful. If 
I searched for and gave my inner- 
most reason for taking delight in 
them, it would probably be this: 
that when we halted, the big bull 
would lie down, and would let me 
or any one else sit on his body to 
rest. It was not at all difficult to 
train them for riding, and in 
Southwest—Portuguese—Africa I 
have ridden a good many miles on 
bulls of equal amenity of disposi- 
tion. 

What a long succession of stories 
I could write about traveling par- 
rots and paroquets, each as full of 
character, originality, and charm 
as any nice human being! One 
gray parrot I had in Uganda came 
to an untimely end through failing 
to realize that he could ever be a 
bore. He was a most chatty, 
conversational, buttonholing sort of bird, mis- 
erable if alone, and happy if he could find a 
companion. He was ready to make friends 
with any one or anything, quite accustomed 
to clamber on the back of the baby elephant I 
have already mentioned, or to cackle and make 
eyes at the little zebra, the dogs, cats, goats 
and sheep of my establishment. 

He began at last to take a special interest in 
the magnificent spizeetus eagle. That bird was 
fastened like a falcon to a stump, and here it 
sat in lonely majesty, except when it was 
occasionally taken out for a tethered flight or 
given its pound of flesh. The parrot was deter- 
mined to get on friendly terms with the eagle. 
It tried conversation from a distance. The 
eagle’s eyes remained unalterably fixed on the 
horizon. Then the parrot affected a waggish 
interest in the eagle’s food, and toddled round 
the stump, pretending to pick up small pieces 
of meat left from the royal repast. 

After some days, the eagle had enough of 
this. Suddenly, like a flash of lightning, its 
great foot shot out, and the cruel claws all 
went home into the parrot’s body. With equal 
swiftness they were detached, and the parrot 
was flung on one side. He seemed to recover 
from the shock, and to say to himself, ‘‘I will 
not give in to this; I will not die. It has 
given me a nasty turn, that is all.’’ 


I at once accepted the present with spire of the Park Street 











But | like his own, snow-white. 


Ae OLD_ 


HE good people of Fen- 
sh ville believed that, with 

the exception of the 
in Boston, their 
lonial spire to be found in 
New England. There was 
scarcely a farm or homestead 
from the doorway of which 
the spire was not visible 
against the sky. The church 
stood on an eminence opposite the academy, 





CHURCH 


unmistakable signs of decay, 
he had no idea of folding his 
hands in resignation. He 
put a note-book and a pencil 
into his pocket, and visited 
his parishioners one and all, 
until every name in his list 
had its contribution jotted 
down opposite it. 

The amount fell pitiably 
short of the estimate given by 
the carpenter and the painter. 
The minister knew as well as his congregation 





where the ancient turnpike crossed the state | that each member had pledged all that it was 


road. That had once been the social center 
of Fenville, but the town had long grown | 
away from it. Several of the fine old houses | 
in the vicinity had been torn down, of the 
few that remained, one was used as a hard- 
ware store. 

The church had been built in the days when 
the shipyards of Fenville were launching a 
splendid fleet of barks, brigs, and clipper ships, 
and when every enterprising townsman was 
either making money or expecting to make it. 
The people of the town thought that nothing 
was too good for the new church; they built it 
as they built the ships that had given Fenville 
an international reputation; they gave it a 
framework of the stoutest white oak, floor and 
sheathing of clear pine, clapboards and shingles 
ofeypress. The big pulpit and sounding-board 
were of black walnut, and the high-backed 
pews were trimmed with San Domingo ma- 
hogany. The gallery, for such sailors and 
workmen as might be expected to drift in from 
‘*the yards,’’ and from the ships themselves, 
was as massive as a bridge. The floor lay a 
full four fathoms below, so that the nautical 
folk could have the comfortable feeling that 
there was depth beneath them. For that 
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reason some of the old sea-captains and resident 
fishermen had preferred to sit in the gallery on 
Sunday. 

The steeple rose out of the soft green of the 
pines, massive and restrained, yet gracefully 
proportioned, to the height of 110 feet above 
the base of the church. The belfry windows, 
models of architectural skill, gave the spire a 
touch of airiness; when you saw the sky or the 
drifting clouds through them, it seemed that 
the tower itself had a swimming motion. 

When the commercial navy of America dwin- 
died and passed away, Fenville sank back into 
its former obscurity. Some of its citizens had 
made money, but most of those who had done 
so migrated to other places. The financial level 
of the town was left about as it was before the 
prosperous days; the ambitious hopes of the 
church founders were never realized. Other 
churches, more conveniently situated and cozier 
for small congregations, were built. Summer 
visitors came, and modern, energetic clergymen 
made their appearance. The congregation of 
the old church suffered from desertions: most 
of the young people entered other folds, where 
there was more social life. 

As the minister of the old church looked 
down from the pulpit upon his followers, he 
| saw few heads that were not either grizzled or, 








“REALLY, MY DEAR MR. SOULE, YOU CAN HARDLY EXPECT 
US TO ASSUME THE BURDENS OF YOUR CHURCH.” 





But he was a} 


| possible for him to pledge. So, courageous in 
the cause of the old church, he went forth 
among the other folds. 

That was a sad awakening forhim. He had 
never regarded the old church as his church; 
he held it merely in trust for the time being. 
The church belonged to Fenville; it was the 
oldest and most beautiful building there, the 
one most intimately connected with the history 
of the town. He had not expected to find 
sectarian lines drawn in the case of a building 
that was an object of local pride. 

The young Episcopal clergyman was the first 
to put the case before him: 

‘*Really, my dear Mr. Soule, you can hardly 
expect us to assume the burdens of your church 
when our own is still in need of improvements. 
Moreover,—I am sorry to say it,—the Center 
Church seems to have outlived some of its 
usefulness. The young people can hardly be 
counted on. In making investments, one must 
consider the future, my dear sir.’’ 

In effect, the other ministers said the same 
thing, and the townspeople shook their heads 
regretfully. They had too many other demands 
on their pocketbooks. It was a pity, of course, 
that the old church should be allowed to fall 
into decay, but sentiment cannot 
pass certain limits. 

The old minister realized that he 
was the champion of an utterly 
hopeless cause. He paused in his 
round of calls, and, with a puzzled 
frown on his honest face, strode 
home abruptly. Had he been view- 
ing the church with fatuous senti- 
ment all these years? Was he the 
only one that loved it for the spirit 
of its founders, who had given so 
generously to the town? Was he the 
only one who remembered its part 
in peace and war, in thanksgiving 
and grief? 

On his way home, he met the 
Episcopal clergyman mounted on 
his motor-cycle. It was more like 
an encounter than a meeting, for 
the machine came charging round a 
curve in the road, and sped by, shat- 
tering the quiet of the country with 
its volley of sharp explosions. 

The only supplement to ‘‘shank’s 
mare’’ that the sturdy minister had 
ever deigned to use was his ash cane. 
He swung that old friend thought- 
fully in his hand now, as he re- 
flected on the analogy between the 
incident and the progress of the two 
churches. Must religion hustle to 
keep up with the times? Must youth 
and freshness always be served at 
the expense of age? 

Enoch Merton came jogging along 
in a buggy that creaked in every 
joint. Enoch, who was a member 
of the Center Church, pulled up 
instantly at sight of the minister; 
not a difficult feat, since the old 
white horse was in little better 
shape than the vehicle behind it. 

‘*Good afternoon, Mr. Soule!’’ said Enoch. 
‘*T suppose I’ll see you at the Improvement 
Society fair to-night. ’’ 

‘*No, I’m afraid not. I am in sympathy 
with the plans, but I feel out of sorts, and 
besides, I must go over those estimates again 
immediately. It is possible that with a little 
shaving here and there, something can be 
done. ’’ 

“It will be a great turnout, I guess,’’ said 
Enoch. ‘‘That professor from Boston is going 
to read a paper on ‘Historic Fenville,’ and 
there’ll be other addresses, and a spread. 
Sorry you can’t come.’’ 

The minister felt sorry, too, but he reflected 
with a bitterness foreign to his nature that he 
would not be missed; he and his church were 
out of date. 

In that, however, he was mistaken. Many 
besides his parishioners looked for the hale old 
man, and wondered why he who had always 
lent a willing shoulder to the work of town 
improvement was absent. They regretted that 
he could not hear Professor Van Duzee’s paper. 
The minister was full of local lore, and would 
certainly have relished the appreciative criti- 
cisms of that kindred spirit. The professor 
had a great deal to say about the beauty and 
the historical associations of the Center | 
Church, which, he declared, lent an air of | 


then, after a few cackles that grew fainter and | vigorous old man from the soundest of country | distinction to the whole town. 


fainter, he fell over on his back, dead. 


stock, and when the church began to show | 


After the speeches, there was a supper and 


| the most agreeable kind of social intercourse. 

| The affair had been successful. Nota jarring 
| | note interrupted its harmony until the appear- 
ance of an uninvited small boy who created a 
flurry near the door by crying out, ‘‘ Fire!’’ 

Luckily, he was in a breathless state, and 
two or three cool-headed persons suppressed 
him before the crowd had time to become 
panic-stricken. He was instantly led outside 
and sternly questioned. He maintained that 
he had not given a false alarm. There was a 
fire; not in the town hall, but in the old Center 
Church. He had seen it as he came down the 
turnpike on his bicycle. 

The bell of the fire company burst out at 
that moment into a wild peal, and several men 
came running along the street. Shouting to 
the group on the steps of the town hall, they 
confirmed the small boy’s news. Some of the 
volunteer firemen were in the hall. They put 
down their plates of ice-cream and cake, and 
disappeared with an impressively official air. 

During the lull in the gaiety Professor Van 
Duzee was heard to lament the catastrophe 
that threatened ‘‘one of the most interesting 
public buildings in all New England.’’ The 
Episcopal minister was within ear-shot, and 
his face suddenly lighted. He ran up the steps 
of the little stage, and held up his hand. 

‘*T move that this meeting adjourn, ’’ he said, 
in a voice that carried to every part of the hall, 
‘‘and that it adjourn to the Center Church.”’’ 

There was a spontaneous hurrah and a 
unanimous running for hats and coats. The 
Episcopal minister was one of the first to reach 
the street, but the Baptist minister was close 
behind him. Together they hurried along the 
road, which stretched out white under the full 
moon. 

‘*Tt’s our most interesting building,’’ said 
the Rev. Henry Porter, unconsciously plagia- 
rizing Professor Van Duzee’s remarks. 

‘*Tt’s more than a building; it’s the cradle 
of much of our town history,’’ said the Rev. 
Noah Tuttle. 

‘*They say that as many as fifty sea-captains 
worshiped there when we were great,’’ replied 
the Episcopal minister. ‘‘We do not always 
remember that they are the men to whom we 
owe our Signal Square, and the beauty of our 
water-front. ’’ 

‘**Yes; and though you were not born then, 
I am old enough to remember that when our 
men marched away to the Civil War, they and 
the town met in prayer at the old church. It 
was the only one that could hold us all. And 
after the war, services for the dead and thanks- 
giving for the good fortune of those who re- 
turned were given there. I recall that solemn 
day well: the people outside on the porch, —for 
there were not seats for us all,—the old bell 
tolling ; a flag flying at half-mast from the east 
belfry window; the flowers and the sad black 
cloth that marked so many pews. Yes, the 
old church has seen history. Webster spoke 
there, and Wendell Phillips and William Lloyd 
Garrison. ’’ 

The turnpike was dotted with running 
people. Every cross street contributed a few 
more to the throng. Ahead of them, above the 
black tops of the pines, rose the pale spire, 
ethereal in the moonlight; and now a warmer 
light that began to illumine its base sent a 
thrill through the runners. Without being 
quite conscious why they did so, they began 
to raise their voices, and soon a good many of 
them were shouting, as if trying to encourage 
those who were already at the fire, and whose 
cries were now audible above the purring of the 
chemical engine. 

A tremendous crowd had gathered on the 
eminence, not to look on, but to work. Every 
man and boy was doing some useful thing, 
and even the women, dressed in the clothes 
they had worn at the fair, brought splashing 
buckets of water from the brook near by. 
The hardware store had opened its doors, and 
was dispensing pails and ladders. The tree- 
warden had driven up with his long extension 
ladders, and was directing his corps of expert 
climbers. But the circumstance that most 
inspired the crowd, perhaps, was the presence 
of the four clergymen, eager for action. 

The Episcopal minister, who was an athlete, 
found himself ascending two ladders lashed 
together, the upper one of which rested against 
the eaves of the church. He had kicked off 
his low shoes, and when he reached the roof, 
he climbed it nimbly to the base of the spire, 
where the defective insulation of an electric- 
light wire had started the blaze. 

A line of men formed behind him and passed 
the water-buckets upward from hand to hand. 
The fire had eaten its way among the shingles 
on both sides of the spire, and had run nearly 
to the ridge- pole. The chemical company 
were on the roof with axes and hose; so were 
the tree-warden and his men; and those on 
the ladders and on the ground below were 
doing their utmost to keep the fighters supplied 
with water. 

By sheer force of numbers and rapidity of 
action the volunteers checked the fire, and then 
beat it down inch by inch. Coatless, hatless, 
and hardly recognizable from the stains of 
| smoke and water, the Episcopal minister finally 

reached the last stronghold of the flames. As 
his head rose above the ridge-pole, another 
head, whose white hair was scorched and 
darkened with cinders, rose on the other side, 
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and the old minister and the young one faced | been before by the pitiful smallness of the 

each other. congregation, and even more, perhaps, by the 
‘*We have saved our church, Brother Soule!’’ | age of the little band. There were mothers 

said the Episcopal minister, triumphantly. and fathers well along in years, and grand- 
‘*Yes, brother, thanks to Providence and | parents and great-grandparents; of youth there 

our good people, ’’ replied the old man. were none; of those in the prime of life there 
He held out his sooty hand, and the two| were very few. 


gave each other the strong clasp of friendship. The Episcopal minister stepped out from the | ure 


The old. minister was still on the charred | crowd. His voice was husky when he began 
roof when all others had left it. The deeply | to speak, but soon came clear and vibrating 
stirred townspeople, waiting to congratulate | with honest gratification. 
him, saw him go down on his knees; and| ‘‘We have been very blind, and I have been 
those who had not lost their hats removed | one.of the blindest,’’ he said. ‘‘I have been 
them instantly. So on the smoking roof, with | ashamed of myself ever since Brother Soule 
the pale spire towering calmly into the mystery | came to me like a man for help. Professor 
of the dark sky, the old minister prayed, while | Van Duzee to-night has helped us all to realize 
below the people stood in a hushed ring with ‘the meaning and distinction of this old church. 
bent, uncovered heads. At the end of the| Now weand our Improvement Society, instead 
prayer, the janitor slipped into the church, | of adding a new gift to beautify the town, 
and in a moment the old bell, the gift of a| desire to preserve from ruin what Brother 
score of the first deep-sea captains in the town, | Tuttle has spoken of as the cradle of much of 
boomed out in solemn thanksgiving. our town history. Brother Soule, I have the 

The Episcopal minister slipped quietly from | permission of the Improvement Society and of 
group to group. After a few eager words, a| our friends here to say that this will be done, 
smile, and a look of understanding, he passed | and that we shall take pride in doing it.’’ 
on to the next circle of listeners. What he| The cheering of the crowd made it impossible 
said seemed to meet with instant acquiescence, | for the old minister to answer. The people 
and to spread its message through the crowd | pressed round him, shaking his hand and 
by a sort of telepathy. laughing, until his face, which had been 

The old minister descended to the ground, | working with emotion, began to break into 
where his parishioners had gathered at the | quivering smiles. He had not realized how 








foot of the ladder to shake his hand. The) heavy his heart had been until the load was 
townspeople were struck as they never had | lifted from it. 


to TIMBER TREASURE 


In Eight Chapters. Chapter Six 
PSO; Frank Lillie Pol ock. Se 


‘T' isn’t too late,’? Mr. Gillespie repeated. | go ahead of the horses with axes. 








ORAWN BY 


**That fellow can’t have got away with | The party kept moving until late 
the timber yet. We’ll start for Big Cobo-|in the afternoon; then the way 
conk at once, my boy. The nearest railway | became impassable. 
point is Ormond, isn’t it?’’ The sky had clouded over; a 

‘*Let me go alone. Give me authority to|strong wind had risen; it was 
act!’’ cried Fred. ‘‘You’re not strong enough | threatening rain. Lynch proposed 
to go into the woods, father.’’ camping. But they were not more 

**T guess I’m strong enough when there’s|than four miles then from the 
anything to be done. It’s doing nothing that | lake, and Mr. Gillespie insisted 
was killing me. We'll leave to-morrow morn-| upon going ahead on foot. Al- 
ing. Now sit down, and we’ll make out a/though in his heart he was as 
list of the things we need. ’’ impatient as his father to see the 

The next morning Fred left the hotel with | finish of the adventure, Fred re- 
his father for the Coboconk Lakes again. As| monstrated; but in the end, Mr. 
they had to go half-way back to Toronto in| Gillespie, wrapping himself in a 
order to get upon the branch line to Ormond, | waterproof, set out with Fred, 
it was late in the afternoon when they left the| Lynch and the postmaster, and 
train at that backwoods village. Only twenty-| four of the men. The other two 
eight miles to the east lay the timber treasure, | were ordered to bring up the 
but it was twenty-eight miles of dense second- | wagon in the morning. 
growth forest, penetrated only by the almost} A sharp drizzle was driving on 
disused logging road. the wind, and it was a rough 

Ormond was a village of twoscore houses | tramp fora man recently sick, but 
and a couple of stores. To his surprise, Fred | Mr. Gillespie stuck to it gamely. 
found that his father was well known and/| He had to rest at frequent inter- 
remembered there, and that his name carried | vals, however; and so it was 
weight. He was surprised, too, and hugely | nearly dark when they came out 
delighted to find that Mr. Gillespie, far fromj|on the gloomy shore of Little 
being exhausted by the journey, seemed actu- | Coboconk, with three miles still 
ally to have gained in strength. before them. 

It was too late to do anything that day, and| Up the lake a red glare showed 
they spent the night in the village hotel. Fred | against the sky, as if Harrison 
was up early the next morning, but he found | had set fire to the forest. The 
his father already down-stairs, consulting with | blaze served as a beacon for them, 
a big, roughly dressed fellow, bull-necked and | and the walking was better up the shore. So 
-huge-chested, who treated the lumber merchant | they made better speed, excited by the prospect 
with extreme respect. of the coming dash. 

‘This is Joe Lynch—Big Joe, they used to| When they got nearer, they saw that there 
call him,’’ said Mr. Gillespie. ‘‘He’s to be| were upon the shore enormous fires of logs 
our foreman, and he’s one of the best river- | that cast floods of red light through the mist | 
men in the North. It isn’t the first time he’s | and drizzle. In the glare, men were at work; 
worked for me. He thinks he can find six or | the approaching group heard the shouts of 
eight men for us at once, and we’ll start for | teamsters, the rattle of chains, the thud of 
the lake this forenoon. ‘Teams and supplies | axes, and the cries of men hauling and heaving 
can come on later. Remember, Joe,’’ he} at the timbers. When they came close up in 
added, ‘‘I want—not roughs, you know—but | the gloom, they began to make out indistinctly 
men who can fight if need be.’’ some immense, solid, dark form that stretched 

‘*Trust me for thot, sor,’’ responded Lynch. | out from the shore like a bridge. The raft 
**T’ll get ye a bunch that’ll fight their weight | was being rebuilt. 
in wildeats any day.’’ Evidently Harrison, desperately anxious to 

‘*Another piece of luck, Fred,’’ said Mr. | get the timber out and sold before his doings | 
Gillespie, when the lumberman had gone. ‘‘I | should be heard of, had been working his men | 
find that the postmaster here is an old acquaint- | in night and day shifts. 
ance of mine, and was actually one of the| Gillespie’s party, invisible in the darkness, 
liquidators of the Wilson Lumber Company. |crept up close to the edge of the firelight. | 
He can testify to my having bought the raft. | Gazing at the scene of furious activity, Fred 
He’s a magistrate, too, now, and we’ll take | felt the exultation of one who sees his enemy | 
him along with us.’’ delivered into his hand. 

Fred was jubilant. Success seemed almost! ‘‘Look, father!’’ he whispered, suddenly. | 
certain at last—and it would carry with it the | ‘‘That’s Harrison—the fellow with the black | 
restoration of his father’s health. | mustache, standing close to the fire. But I 

An hour after breakfast they set out in a | don’t know the man he’s talking to. It’s not 
light two-horse wagon, with six men besides | one of his gang.’’ 

‘*Big Joe’’—all that the foreman had been able! The man, in fact, was dressed more like a 
to muster on such short notice. With them | city sportsman than a ‘‘lumber-jack.’’ 

went the postmaster, to serve as a witness.| ‘‘That,’’ said Mr. Gillespie, peering, ‘‘if I’m 
They carried supplies for a few days and a| not mistaken, is a certain lumber dealer of 
canoe loaded upon the wagon, but, as Fred | Montreal, whom I happen to know very well. 
conceived it, theirs was rather a fighting than | Another stroke of luck; for it’s plain that our 
a working force. friend has been trying to sell his timber on 

The bush road proved rather better than | the spot.’ 
he had hoped. For six or seven miles they | Motioning to his men to stay behind, he 
bumped along in the light wagon, with only a walked forward deliberately into the light, 
few stops to clear away obstructing logs; but followed only by Fred and Joe Lynch. 
after that the road began to be-heavily over-| The laboring gangs did not notice them, but 
grown with underbrush, and two men had to| Harrison started forward. Then, when his 
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eyes lighted on Fred, he turned pale. He! and hard while he had them; the huge raft 
stopped, stood confused, and did not speak. | stretched already far out into the lake. The 

But Mr. Gillespie, paying not the slightest | floating foundation was of spruce and hemlock 
attention to him, walked up to the stranger, | logs, connected by strong ‘‘traverses’’ pinned 
and held out his hand. |down with great hardwood bolts. On top of 

‘*How are you, Archer?’’ he said. ‘‘What| them the walnut was piled, and each log was 
are you doing in the woods—business or pleas- | ‘‘withed’’ down to its foundation with iron- 
aid wood saplings as thick as a man’s wrist, 

‘‘Why, Gillespie, man!’’ replied the other, | twisted round the lumber like rope. There 
after an amazed stare. ‘‘You’re the last person | were already more than a hundred cribs in 
I thought of meeting here. I suppose we’re | the raft, and it must have contained at least a 
here for the same thing, though. But you’re | hundred thousand feet of walnut. 
too late. The deal is made.’’ But there was more still to be got, and the 

‘*Not unbreakably, I hope,’’ said Gillespie, | combined gangs went to work with a will. 
‘for this fellow has no right whatever to any | In a couple of days Fred went out to Ormond 
of this walnut timber. ’’ with a credit order for provisions at one of 

At this, Harrison recovered his tongue. the outfitting stores there, and brought back 

‘*T haven’t, haven’t I1?’’ hesnarled. ‘*Why, | five more men with him. 
your boy here saw the papers himself, and| With this strong force, the work of getting 
admitted that the raft was mine!’’ out the rest of the timber went on rapidly. 

**You were able to bluff the boy, but you | By the end of the week, however, they seemed 
can’t bluff me,’’ returned Mr. Gillespie. | to have got all the logs that lay buried under 
**You know well enough who I am —’’ | the sand of the shore, and so began to dig in 

‘*Whoever you are, I’ll fight you to the last the shallow water. But they were evidently 
court for it!’’ Harrison interrupted, angrily. | hear the end. The rest of the original raft of 

‘*You can do as you like about that. And, David Wilson was probably scattered over a 
speaking of the courts, I have a gentleman | wide area of the lake bottom. With great 
with me who’s a magistrate—and if you’re | exertion, they recovered five or six hundred 
not out of this by to-morrow, I’ll have a war- | logs from the shoal water, but the labor rather 
rant against you for murderous assault, and | outweighed the gain. From the ‘‘scaler’s’’ 
another for forgery.’’ | measurements, the raft then contained 152,000 

Several of Harrison’s men, attracted by the | feet of walnut, besides the floating foundation, 
sound of the altercation, were gathering round. | which itself was not altogether without value. 
Harrison made a furious step forward, and| ‘‘This will clear all our troubles, my boy,’’ 
raised his clenched fist. said Mr. Gillespie to Fred, as they viewed the 

Fred leaped to protect his father, caught the | majestic outlines of the raft, which in the 
half-directed blow on his elbow, and drove his strong southeast wind that was blowing, surged 
fist straight into Harrison’s face. The next | and heaved at its mooring. 
instant Fred himself went down heavily from| ‘‘It will net us two hundred dollars a thou- 
a stinging blow given by one of Harrison’s | sand, and perhaps more, for we’ll cut it up 
lumbermen. ourselves with thin saws. The ordinary mill 

As he lay half-dazed, he heard the rush of | destroys fifteen per cent. of the wood, and 
asudden scrimmage. Joe Lynch had grappled | you’ve no idea how valuable even the waste is 
from such timber as that. We 
won’t lose a chip of it.’’ 

Fred noticed that his father 
said ‘‘we’’; the implied part- 
nership was very pleasant to 
him. The veteran lumberman 
seemed to have almost entirely 
recovered his health and spirits. 
Working day by day with him, 
Fred had come to realize and 
respect his father’s energy, re- 
source and skill as he never had 
done before. More than that, 
these days of outdoor struggle 
had brought the old man and 
the young one closer together 
than years in the city would 
have done. 

‘““Things ought to be safe 
now, I really think, ’’ said Fred. 
**Shouldn’t we let Mr. Arm- 
strong hear of it?’’ 

**T suppose so. In fact, I 
was thinking of sending out a 
letter to him to-morrow. But 
there’s no hurry. He’d write 
or telegraph me before doing 
anything, and a message would 
be forwarded at once from the 
Muskoka hotel, where I sup- 
pose he thinks I’m still on my 
back.’’ 

Mr. Gillespie glanced regret- 
fully over the waste of burned 
land, the spikes of which 
with Fred’s assailant, and while the two! showed inky black in the setting sun. ‘‘If we 
wrestled frantically there was a rush of men only had the pulp- wood, too, we’d be far 
from both sides to the spot. enough to the good,’’ he added. 

‘Stop it! Let him go, Lynch! Stop it, I **Father, ’’ Fred stammered, ‘‘I haven’t told 
say!’ Mr. Gillespie shouted; and, together | you—I’ve been keeping it back—but I’m afraid 
with the postmaster and the lumberman from | that was my doing—that fire, I mean.’’ 
Montreal, he tried to drag the struggling men| And the boy poured out the story that had 








GEORGE VARIAN 


FRED LEAPED TO PROTECT HIS FATHER. 


apart. been weighing on his heart so long. 
They were just in time to prevent a general| Mr. Gillespie flushed, opened his mouth to 
affray. speak hastily, shut it, and took two or three 


‘*No more of that!’’ cried Mr. Gillespie, | quick paces up and down the shore. 
sternly. ‘*Where’s Harrison ?’’ ‘*That’s rather a hard knock, Fred,’’ he 
But Harrison had vanished. said at last, but with no unkindness in his 
‘*The last we’ll see of him, probably. Joe, | voice. ‘‘I never dreamed that it was you who 
tell these boys how the case stands. If any | had put me down; but there’s no use talking 
of them want to finish the job with me, I’ll | about it, is there? It will be a lesson in care- 
take them on at the same wages they were | fulness to you; and if you nearly broke me 
getting. See what they’!l do about it.’’ | in that way, you’ve saved me in another. So 
He calmly resumed his conversation with | let’s forget it.’’? He held out his hand. 
the Montreal dealer. He called up the post-| That night Fred turned in with a heart at 
master, who verified his account of the facts. | once greatly relieved and overcharged with 
‘*Tf that’s the case,’’ Fred heard Mr. Archer | feeling. After he had confessed and been for- 
say, ‘‘I’m only too glad I didn’t pay anything | given, he had had a long talk with his father, 
down. Isuppose you wouldn’t think of selling | during which he learned more of his father’s 
the timber yourself? No? Well, the sooner | real character than he had ever known before 
I get out of here the better, then.’’ —perhaps Mr. Gillespie also now knew more 
He departed, in fact, the next morning. He|about his son. Fred could not sleep. The 
went away in the light wagon that came up a/| high southwest wind, roaring over the tent, 


few hours after daybreak, and the Ormond | was thrumming the stiff flaps. His mind dwelt 








postmaster went with him. on the raft. It would be impossible to float it 
Meanwhile, who owned the timber had been | in the face of that adverse wind. He wondered 
made clear to Harrison’s men by Lynch and | whether the gale might not possibly break it 
the postmaster, both of whom knew almost all | from the shore. 
the men personally. The rough but anand He got up restlessly at last and went out, a 
fellows readily agreed to transfer their services | little after midnight. The night was warm, 
to Mr. Gillespie, on condition that he would | and not very dark. Not a man was in sight. 
become responsible for their back pay. There | The fires, which had burned low, threw off 
was a large amount of supplies and apparatus | gusts of fizzing sparks in the wind. 
in the camp, besides three boats, that right- A high sea was crashing on the shore. Fred 
fully belonged to Harrison; for the present | walked over to the mooring-place, and stopped 
the Gillespies had no scruple about using them. | with a shock of terror. The raft was gone! 
Harrison must have worked his men skilfully TO BE CONTINUED. 
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PRESIDENT AND MADAME POINCARE. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


i? you find people hard to please, ask your- 
self whether it is their fault. 


Gomer HING must be wrong about the story 
that a man of science has grown an odor- 


less onion. What is an onion, anyway? 

A NEW York judge severely lectured a man 
for sleeping in church. Apparently, he 

never heard of the old saying that when 

people go to sleep in church, it is the minister 

who needs to be waked up. 


aes Azores, which belong to Portugal, are 
to the Atlantic what the Hawaiian Islands 
are to the Pacific. Their strategic value to 
any power is great, and it becomes greater 
with the approaching completion of the 
Panama Canal. It is now proposed in the 
interest of peace that Portugal, by treaties 
with Great Britain, Germany and the United 
States, shall guarantee the neutrality of the 
islands and permit them to be used asa refuge 
by war-ships of all nations. 
{Tt is easy to look upon the performances of 
our state or city officials as a sort of game 
played for our entertainment, but it is not wise 
to get the habit of doing so. The state and 
municipal governments are matters of life and 
death to all of us. Our taxes, our health 
regulations, the conduct of our business, the 
education of our children, our protection from 
crime, depend almost entirely upon the gov- 
ernment of our state or our town. Remember 
these things, think about them when you vote, 
and vote right. 


T= British and Foreign Bible Society has 
issued its 109th annual report. The achieve- 
ment for the year ending March 3ist was un- 
precedented. The society distributed 7, 899,562 
copies of the Bible, half a million-more than 
in the previous year. The Bibles were printed 
in 450 different languages and dialects, an 
increase of ten new versions. The wide extent 
of the work is shown by the sale of ‘‘two 
donkey-loads of Gospels in the city of Tim- 
buktu. ’’ 
HE high-school boys of Ishpeming, Michi- 
gan, are doing surprisingly well in prac- 
tical work. For the last six years students in 
the manual training courses have been em- 
ployed to repair the various school. buildings 
of the city, and in one summer they earned 
three thousand dollars. They repaired roofs, 
laid cement floors, built brick walls, and in- 
stalled plumbing fixtures. They also conduct 
a codperative school farm, and at latest accounts 
were about to build a school gymnasium from 
plans that seniors in the high school drew. 
| repens often travel many thousand miles 
in order to marry, but a young Jewish 
widow of Russia recently traveled half-way 
round the world and back, simply to ask a 
strange American for permission to marry in 
her native land. By an ancient Hebrew custom, 
a widow may not marry without the permission 
of the nearest male relative of her late hus- 
band. In this case, the nearest male relative 
lived in Ohio, and the young woman came all 
the way from southeastern Russia to get the 
required permission. ‘‘The journey is long,’’ 
she said, ‘‘but the ancient law is longer.’’ 
A THOUSAND quarters of beef arrived in 
New York the other day direct from Ar- 
gentina. Shipments of Sorth American beef 
arrived almost every week last summer, but 
they came by way of England, and they did 
not affect prices, because there was not enough 
materially to increase the supply of meat. 
Under the new tariff, meat will pay no duty. 
Then we shall know whether there is in any 
other part of the world a surplus that can be 
drawn on for our needs, or whether we must 
raise more meat ourselves in order to get any 
relief from the present high prices. 
N the leading countries of Europe plans are 
making to give the American athletes a 
harder fight for first place in the 1916 Olympic 
games at Berlin than they had at Athens, 
Paris, St. Louis, London or Stockholm. Both 
in France and in Germany the athletic author- 
ities have government backing, financial and 
otherwise. They will study American methods 
and hire American trainers, as Sweden did in 
preparing for the games of 1912. In Great 
Britain, the poor showing that England made 
at Stockholm has spurred the English lovers 
of sport to make an appeal for a fund of 





$500,000, to be used in building up a strong 
Olympic team by the American methods that 
were held in scorn a few years ago. 


* ¢ 


A STEP FORWARD IN CITY 
GOVERNMENT. 


LL careful students of American public 
affairs have spoken of our system of 
municipal government as the point at 

which democracy has been least successful. 
They are right. The time-honored organization 
of mayor, board of aldermen and common 
council is cumbrous and inefficient; often it is 
the easy prey of corruptionists. 

Thirteen years ago a great storm swept over 
Galveston, Texas. The inrushing waters erased 
more than buildings and blotted out more than 
the boundaries of city wards. They obliterated 
party lines, and left a clean slate. The result 
was the commission form of government. It 
has proved so simple, so direct, so efficient, that 
since then more than three hundred other cities 
have adopted it. But although it is an improve- 
ment over any previous form of city govern- 
ment, it has its vulnerable points. 

A little while ago Dayton, Ohio, like Gal- 
veston, Texas, met with a disaster. The 
waters poured over it and left it a sodden 
wreck, with its natural resources crippled, and 
facing tasks that only a united and nonpartizan 
spirit could hope to achieve. Out of that dis- 
aster, as out of the wreck of Galveston, has 
come a new form of government. On August 
12th, the city voted to adopt a plan long estab- 
lished in Germany, but hitherto untried’ in 
America by any municipality larger than that 
of Staunton, Virginia: the plan, namely, of 
having the city governed, as every great 
corporation is, by a manager, chosen solely 
for competency, and paid a salary commensu- 
rate with the value of his services. 

The new charter provides for a government 
of five elected commissioners, but the real 
administration of all departments except the 
schoois and the courts will be in the hands of 
a city manager, a capable, trained executive, 
whom the commissioners will hire. 

In contrast with our habits of city govern- 
ment, our management of the public schools 
has been excellent. We select a school super- 
intendent, not because he belongs to this politi- 


-cal_party or to that, or because he is popular. 


We do not even insist on finding him among 
the residents of our own city; but we search 
the country over for the best man we can 
afford, and then we buy his brains and expe- 
rience for the good of our children. The 
Dayton plan applies the same method to the 
management of the whole city. 

Although new here, the plan is familiar in 
Germany, where it has resulted in the most 
efficient and economical city government in the 
world. It is certain to gain ground in the 
United States. Our grandchildren will read 
with an incredulous smile of the days when 
the chief magistrate of a great city could be 
chosen because of the shrewdness or the sub- 
servience he had shown in the practise of petty 
and sometimes dishonest politics. 


® © 


THE PRESIDENT OF FRANCE. 


HEN the Third French Republic was 
established, a majority of the constitu- 
tion-makers were really monarchical 

in sentiment, and would have preferred to 
restore the Bourbon dynasty to the throne. 
Unable to bring that about, they withheld 
all the power they could from the office of 
president. The government is frankly parlia- 
mentary. The president is himself elected by 
the National Assembly; he is not the special 
representative of the people, as our own chief 
magistrate is. He cannot veto legislation; he 
does not even select his own ministers, but 
sees ministries raised up or thrown down by 
vote of the Deputies. The premier of the 
moment is the real executive; we may almost 
say that the president exists for social and cere- 
monial purposes only. 

To an office without much actual power, it 
soon became the custom to elect amiable medi- 
ocrities. For a number of years Frenchmen 
have regarded their presidents with good- 
humored indifference; they have smiled at 
them oftener than they have swung their hats 
for them. 

But with the election of Mons. Raymond 
Poinearé, a change has come. France at last 
has a president who is also a personage. It 
is the mark of a man of real distinction that 
he imparts to whatever office he holds some- 
thing of his own individuality and force. So 
Monsieur Poincaré is making the presidential 
office something new and strange to his fellow 





citizens; he is giving it an importance in the 
scheme of government that it has not had for 
a generation at least. 

A statesman of unusual ability, who has 
already been premier, he exercises an influence 
on legislation and public opinion comparable 
to that which an American President exerts. 
He speaks often in public, and what he says is 
always weighty in matter and graceful in style. 
He goes abroad, and makes a deep impression 
on the capitals he visits. He travels demo- 
cratically about in an open automobile, wear- 
ing a tweed cap, instead of the tedious silk hat 
that no previous president has dared to lay 
aside, and he delights the throngs who gather to 
see him with his wit, his wisdom, and his tact. 
His wife, who is often seen in public with 
him, is an extremely clever and charming 
woman—and Frenchmen are sensitive to femi- 
nine attractiveness. 

In a word, France has at last got a president 
and a president’s wife of whom even that bril- 
liant and versatile nation can be proud, and 
it is thoroughly enjoying the experience. 
Moreover, Monsieur Poincaré’s personal popu- 
larity may well be of real service to the repub- 
lic. That government has shown a stability 
and an efficiency that has confounded the 
prophets who forty years ago foresaw the early 
return of the monarchy. If it can appeal to 
the imagination and the pride as well as to the 
good sense of the nation, its permanence ought 


to be assured. 
® © 


THINKING OF SELF. 


NERVOUS girl, failing normal sleep 

and appetite, and, in consequence, de- 

clining in health and beauty, consulted 
an experienced physician. 

‘*Your trouble,’’ he said, ‘‘is ‘ingrowing 
feelings.’ You are comfortably situated, yet 
your weakened physical condition bears witness 
to a severe strain somewhere. That strain is 
distinctly traceable to the emotions. You must 
learn to live more outside yourself. ’’ 

“Do you mean that I am selfish?’’ asked 
the girl. 

‘*Not actually selfish, but inclined to think 
too much about yourself and your personal 
surroundings ; self-cente: 

The girl went home disappointed and indig- 
nant; but reflection convinced her that the 
doctor was right, and that he had pointed out 
to her the way of escape from the distressing 
conditions. 

It is never wise to give self a prominent place 
on the spiritual horizon. ‘‘Think more of 
yourself, but less about yourself,’’ is good 
advice. Weall have troubles. Without them 
we should be in danger of lacking in that sym- 
pathy which brings the highest efficiency. 
But we ought to bear our troubles not with 
querulous whining, but with fortitude. 

**T have to live with the thing itself,’’ said 
a woman who was dying of an incurable 
disease; ‘‘I will not live with the idea of 
if.’* Few of her friends knew that she suf- 
fered agonies every day; nor did she find life 
bare of enjoyment. To the sufferer from 
‘*ingrowing feelings,’’ on the other hand, a 
little disappointment, a mild shock, a trifling 
ailment are serious matters. The sensitive 
person, like the coward, dies a hundred deaths. 

You must fight the habit of becoming self- 
centered from the moment you recognize it. 
Religious faith, the will, unselfish interest 
in others—those are powerful allies. It helps 
toward fortitude to recognize the fact that 
suffering of one kind or another is common 
to all. Recollect the divine promise that no one 
shall be tempted or tried beyond his power of 
endurance. Live one day ata time, but that 
in the best possible way. When you sincerely 
resolve to get away from yourself and to live in 
a larger world, new and alluring vistas open 
before you. To be self-centered is to be lonely 
and unhappy. To live for others is to be free. 
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A CHANGING JAPAN. 


HE recent Japanese disorders strikingly 
= illustrate the great change that within a 

decade has come over the island empire. 
The old passionate and unquestioning loyalty 
to the Mikado, a loyalty that took the form of 
actual worship, seems forgotten; turbulent 
mobs have stormed the government buildings 
at Tokyo, and there have been serious riots in 
other cities, where multitudes have gathered 
to denounce the government. 

The blame lies with the leaders of the war 
party—violent ‘‘ Jingoes,’’ we should call them 
in this country—whose actions tend to embroil 
Japan in foreign complications. These men are 
inspired in part by the spirit of national pride 
that the victorious war with Russia aroused, 








and in part by local political considerations. 
For a time they directed their enmity against 
the United States, on account of the anti-Jap- 
anese legislation in California. Then they 
turned against China, on account of certain 
affronts to the Japanese flag and the killing of 
Japanese subjects in Chinese ports. 

The Californian troubles are the subject of 
diplomatic negotiations between the two gov- 
ernments, and China has promptly apologized 
and promised full indemnity to Japan; but the 
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GOVERNMENT PALACE AT TOKYO. 


war-party leaders have their own ends to gain, 
and lose no opportunity to inflame the masses 
against the government. Such a thing could 
not have happened in Japan half a generation 
ago. It is part of the price that the country 
must pay for the advantages that come from 
contact with the rest of the world, and from 
the spread of foreign ideas throughout the 
nation. 

The clamor of the mob will hardly influence 
the government of the Mikado to change its 
policy of peace. The government realizes that, 
for financial reasons, if for no others, Japan 
cannot think of war. The burden of taxation 
that the Russian War imposed will long be 
heavy. The many problems of peace call for 
the full energies of the empire. 
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PREJUDICES. 


MONG the most invulnerable attributes of 
A youth is the prejudiced habit of mind. 
To form strong opinions on insufficient 
knowledge or from irrelevant or insignificant 
items of evidence is the tendency, even the 
privilege, of the young. Indeed, the schoolboy 
is a creature not merely of prejudices, but of 
aversions ; he conceives a dislike for the teacher 
who exposes him to reproof in public, and a 
repugnance for the schoolfellow whose collar 
or necktie he disapproves; he is filled with 
loathing for any one whom he suspects, by his 
glance or his greeting, to be patronizing or 
condescending, and he is alert to entertain such 
suspicions. 

As he grows older, he loses some of his 
cockerel pride, and then the conquest of his 
prejudices by himself begins. The love of 
justice is inherent in nearly every one—the 
love not merely of receiving, but of bestowing 
it. When a boy finds that to maintain one of 
his favorite prejudices is inconsistent with jus- 
tice, he soon ceases from the intemperate dia- 
tribe that mention of the subject is accustomed 
to provoke. 

Not all prejudices are to be conquered; it 
would bea pity if they were. After all, people 
are usually fortunate enough to have an. 
adequate foundation for their prejudices. A 
certain amount of prejudice adds spice to indi- 
viduality. Unprejudiced persons are neces- 
sarily pale and colorless. A man with no 
opinions and no judgments except those that 
have been approved and tested by years cannot 
be regarded from any point of view as interest- 
ing. But the habit of mind that is quick to 
take prejudices and loath to let them go belongs 
to the stubborn young; when it persists into 
mature age, it is hardly to be distinguished 
from crankiness. 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 


BIOLOGICAL BALANCE.—It is gen- 

erally known that in respiration animals 
take oxygen from the air and give off carbon 
dioxid gas, and that plants in their breathing 
take carbon dioxid from the air and give up 
oxygen. The question has often been raised 
whether or not a closed system could be devised 
in which animals might furnish plants with 
just sufficient carbon dioxid for food, and in 
exchange get just enough oxygen to support 
life. A recent experiment by a biologist at 
the Eastern Illinois State Normal School has 
given a decisive answer in the affirmative. 
A tall, eight-liter glass jar was half-filled with 
water, in which minute quantities of certain 
salts that plants need had been dissolved. To 
it was added a pure culture of a common 
alga, Scenedesmus, which multiplied rapidly. 
At the end of ten days a goldfish two and one- 
half inches long was placed in the jar, which 
was then closed with a ground-glass stopper, 
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and hermetically sealed with wax. The jar 
was placed near a west window, but out of the 
direct sunlight, and was closely watched for 
several days, so that at the first signs of dis- 
comfort on the part of the fish, the cover could 
be removed. But both the fish and the vege- 
tation thrived day after day’ and week after 
week, until seven months had elapsed, when 
the experiment was brought toanend. During 
all that time the fish had no food except the 
alga itself, and the molds and fungi that had 
grown upon it, and no oxygen except that 
which was in the jar when it was sealed and 
that set free by the alga. The alga, on the 
other hand, had no carbon dioxid except that 
produced by the fish. Yet both animal and 
plant went through this long confinement in 
such close quarters in apparently good health. 
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VACUUM BENCH.—A certain foundry 

has made an interesting application of the 
principle of the vacuum cleaner to carry off the 
dust raised in the process of rubbing castings. 
System declares that the use of the vacuum 
bench causes a cleaner shop and a higher 
standard of workmanship. Rubbing down 
castings is very dusty work. But when the 
work is done on the ‘‘vacuum cleaner’’ bench, 
all the dirt and dust is drawn through the slots 
and carried away. A five-horse-power motor, 
that drives a fifteen-inch exhaust fan connected 
to graduated galvanized troughs under the 
bench, gives the necessary power and draft. 
All the dust and dirt is discharged into a box 
just outside the factory building, instead of 
being stirred up with a broom and breathed 
by the workmen. ° 


IRELESS AT PANAMA.—The United 

States Navy Department will soon build 
a large wireless station at Caimito, Panama, 
to be known as the Darien Radio Station. 
It will have the same power as the Arlington 
Station, near Washington, but all three masts 
will be 600 feet high. At Arlington only one 
of the towers is 600 feet high; the other two 
are 450 feet high. The towers will stand on 
ground about 180 feet above sea-level, and will 
be arranged in a triangle 900 feet on each 
side. The station can send and receive mes- 
sages for a distance of 3,000 miles, so that it 
can communicate with the Arlington Station 
itself, instead of sending the messages by way 
of Key West, as is done at present. The new 
station will be able to ‘‘talk’’ with San Fran- 
cisco, Valdivia (421 miles south of Valparaiso, 
Chile), and Buenos Aires, and with a vessel 
anywhere along the eastern coast of the United 
States, or between New York and Gibraltar. 
The station will use the Poulsen apparatus, 
which employs sustained oscillations, instead 
of the spark method. 
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OTOR BAGGAGE-TRUCKS.— At all 
large railway terminals, the motor bag- 
gage-truck that obtains its power from 
storage batteries is fast displacing the old 









THE OLD WAY. 


hand-drawn truck. It is also used to carry 
freight at wharves, factories, warehouses, 
repair-shops, and similar places, for it carries 
much larger loads at much greater speed. 
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THE NEW WAY. 


Moreover, it can-be manceuvered in much 
smaller space than the hand-drawn apparatus. 
It will run into and out of freight - cars 
and steamships; it easily threads narrow or 
crowded aisles, and it can turn completely 
round within its own length. 
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CURRENT: EVENTS 


HE MINIMUM WAGE.—The Industrial 

Welfare Commission of Oregon has fixed a 
minimum wage of $9.25 a week for women 
clerks employed in the state, and has made 
eight hours and twenty minutes a maximum 
day’s work, and fifty hours the maximum for 
a week. The commission has also decided that 
no woman may be employed after six o’clock 
at night in any mercantile establishment. The 
order goes into effect on November 23d. 

& 

HE TARIFF BILL.—On September 26th, 

the Democratic members of the conference 
committee sueceeded in adjusting the difference 





between the House and the Senate as to the 
form of the tariff bill. They submitted the 
modified bill to the full committee on Septem- 
ber 29th, and it was reported back to the House 
for final agreement on September 29th. It was 
passed by the House on September 30th by a 
large majority. Senator Simmons, chairman 
of the finance committee, has estimated that the 
bill will produce revenues of $1,029,000,000 for 
the year ending June 30, 1914; that the expend- 
itures of the government will be $1,013, 000, 000, 
and that there will be a surplus of $16, 000,000. 
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HE MEXICAN ELECTION.—The Cath- 
olic party, at its convention in the City of 
Mexico on September 24th, nominated Federico 
Gamboa for the presidency, and Eugenie Rascon 
for the vice-presidency. Until he resigned 
to accept the presidential nomination, Sefior 
Gamboa was minister of foreign affairs in the 
cert, wternationacnewsco Cabinet of Provisional 
President Huerta, and it 
was through him that Gen- 
eral Huerta conducted his 
negotiations with Mr. John 
Lind, President Wilson’s 
‘ personal representative in 
Mexico. He has been 
minister to the Nether- 
lands, and is a diplomatist 
of great ability. The 
ticket is said to have 
the support of President 
Huerta, who, in turn, has been supported by 
the leaders of the Catholic, or Clerical, party 
in his efforts to restore order. The Liberals 
in congress have been trying to check the 
growing influence of the Clericals in the gov- 
ernment; on September 19th they rejected 
the appointment of Eduardo Tamariz, a Cath- 
olic leader, as minister of public instruction. 
Sefior Gamboa will be opposed by Gen. Felix 
Diaz, who was put forward for the presidency 
several months ago. General Diaz was approved 
by the Labor party convention on September 
28th, and on the same day the Liberal Repub- 
lican party nominated Col. David de la Fuente 
for the presidency. Colonel de la Fuente served 
for a time as minister of communications and 
public works in the cabinet of President 
Huerta. President Huerta informed all the 
Mexican consuls in foreign cities on September 
27th that the revolution has ended, and that 
the election will be held on Sunday, October 
26th. 
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HE BALKAN SITUATION. —The treaty 

of peace between Bulgaria and Turkey was 
signed at Constantinople on September 29th. 
It restores Adrianople to Turkey and fixes the 
new boundary. That starts on the Rasova 
River, north of San Stefano, on the Black 
Sea; thence the line runs westerly to the old 
frontier near Devletazatch, and follows the old 
boundary to Sujak; it then passes south of 
Mustapha Pasha, leaving that city to Turkey, 
and east of Ortakeui, to the Maritza River at 
Mandra, and follows the Maritza to the #gean. 
The Moslems in the territory ceded to Bulgaria 
are to retain their Turkish nationality for four 
years, after which they will become Bulgarian 
subjects; but they are to be exempt from mili- 
tary service, and to be protected in their 
customs. ® 


HINA.—The immediate danger of a mili- 

tary demonstration by Japan was averted 
on September 28th, when Gen. Chang Hsun, 
commander of the Chinese troops in Nanking, 
went to the Japanese consulate there, accom- 
panied by a military guard, and apologized 
for the action of his troops in killing three 
Japanese when they took the city from the 
rebels. The relations between Japan and 
China had been strained ever since the Jap- 
anese were killed, and a large anti-Chinese 
party in Japan had been urging the govern- 
ment to invade China. They went so far as 
to kill the official in the foreign office who had 
charge of the Chinese division, and they 
attacked the residence of the foreign minister. 
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HE ULSTER ‘‘*PARLIAMENT.’’—The 
Ulster Unionist Council, sometimes called 
the parliament of Ulster, met in Ulster Hall 
in Belfast on September 24th, and made 
arrangements for taking over the government 
of the province and resisting the home rule act 


if it finally becomes a law. A constitution was 


drafted and approved by those present. Its 
details, however, are not to be made public 
until the home rule bill is passed. Arrange- 
ments were also made for raising a fund of 
not less than five million dollars to indemnify 
the relatives of those among the Ulster volun- 
teer army who might be killed or wounded in 
any conflict arising out of the setting up of the 
new Ulster government. On September 27th, 
12,000 Belfast men, members of the Ulster 
volunteer force, paraded on the grounds of 
the Belfast Agricultural Society, and were 
reviewed by Sir Edward Carson. They car- 
ried dummy rifles, and went through a series 
of military evolutions to show their soldierly 
qualities. They were commanded by retired 
army officers who have agreed to serve if it 
becomes necessary to use force to resist the 
establishment of home rule. 
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Rich and Poor 


Both Enjoy This 
Luscious Oat Food 
at %2 Cent Per Dish 


When children go without Quaker Oats in the 
morning, it is not on account of the cost. 


Common oats cost the same price per package. 
They cost, like Quaker, one-half cent per dish. 


It is because mothers don’t know that Quaker 
Oats consists of the richest grains. 


We pick them out—only ten pounds from a 
bushel —to get this matchless flavor. 


We. process them by heat for hours to keep 
the fullness of that flavor. 


In these big grains—these mammoth flakes — 


lies all the enticement of oatmeal. 


It has made 


Quaker Oats the world’s breakfast. 


Quaker Oats 


The Flavor That Won the World 


You find Quaker Oats at the nearest 
store, and at a trifling price. But 
millions of mothers send thousands 
of miles to get what you find so 
handy. 


Even Scotch mothers send here for 
their best oats. The British Isles 
consume more packages of Quaker 
than of all other brands together. 


So in a hundred nations. It re- 
quires a billion dishes of Quaker Oats 
to supply a year’s demand. 


The reason is this: 

Mothers now know that the chil- 
dren’s good requires them to love 
oatmeal. 


No other grain is so rich in phos- 
phorus, none so rich inlecithin. And 
those are the elements of which brains 
and nerves are made. 


As an energy food nothing com- 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Sole Makers 


pares with oats. To ‘“‘feel one’s 
oats,’’ in every language, signifies 
vitality. 


Mothers who know this, all the 
world over, are serving Quaker Oats. 
Not because of extra food value, but 
because of extra flavor. They want 
children to crave oatmeal. 

You don’t get this flavor in puny 
grains. But you always get it, at no 
extra price, when you call for Quaker 
Oats. 


Regular Size 
package, 10c 


Family size 
package, for 
smaller cities 
and country 
trade, 25c. 


Except in Far 
West and South. 





Look for the 
Quaker trade-mark 
on every package 
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” OCTOR Brown,’’ 
asked Bob Metcalf, 
*‘do you honestly be- 
lieve that the miracles in the 
New Testament actually oc- 
curred ?’’ 

The clergyman looked 
keenly at the boy, and waited 
a moment before replying. 

‘*You see, it’s hard for me to think so.’”’ 
Bob went on: ‘*There is no way to account 
for them, and they are contrary to the laws 
of nature. ’’ 

‘‘What are those ‘laws of nature’ you speak 
of, Bob?’’ the clergyman asked, gravely. 
‘*We speak as if we knew all about them. 
In reality, all we know is a little bit about 
a few of them. How many other laws of 
‘nature’ there may be that can produce results 
entirely contrary to what we have been accus- 
tomed, we do not know! What isa ‘miracle’ 
to one age, may be commonplace to the next. 
Is there anything in the New Testament 
more startling to those who witnessed it, than 
the wonders of electricity or wireless teleg- 
raphy would have been?’’ 

‘* But with our increased knowledge,’’ 
replied Bob, ‘‘we ought to have gained some 
insight into the laws whereby those miracles 
were produced, if they really happened. ’’ 

‘‘*That has been the case,’’ replied the 
minister. ‘‘Most of the miracles were mira- 
cles of healing. Modern psychology has 
shown us that such results are produced by 
natural laws. Huxley, the ablest agnostic 
of the last century, says that scientifically, 
he has not the right to say that any one of 
the miracles was inherently impossible. He 
says that each case must be decided simply 
upon the evidence. ’’ 

‘*What evidence is there to support them ?’’ 

‘*To me,’’ said Doctor Brown, ‘‘the fact 
that the miracles in the Bible are just the 
kind of thing Christ would have done if He 
were able, means much. They were all done 
to relieve human distress. Not one was for 
Himself. Not one was meaningless, as all of 
those in the spurious ‘Gospel of the Infancy’ 
are. There the writer says the child Jesus 
made pigeons of clay that became alive 
when He clapped His hands. When the 
early centuries began to imagine what mira- 
cles our Lord could perform, that meaningless 
miracle resulted. Those in the Scriptures are 
entirely in keeping with our Lord’s dignity of 
character. 

‘*Moreover, it seems to me rational to believe 
that Christ could do what other men could not. 
Professor James has declared that the possi- 
bilities of human nature, its powers and ca- 
pacities, are not yet even faintly realized or 
appreciated. It would seem reasonable that 
one so in advance of mankind as He, had 
powers that other men did not possess. 

‘*But I am infinitely more concerned about 
another phase of His power. Whether or not 
He fed five thousand people on the mountain- 
side, I know He has fed the souls of millions 
since. Whether or not He calmed that storm 
on the Sea of Galilee, I know He has calmed 
storms of passion and hatred and fear in the 
souls of Christendom from that time until 
now. Whether or not He brought Lazarus 
out of the tomb, I know He has taken the 
souls of men in whom truth and honor and 
sobriety and purity had died, and He has 
brought new life and power ahd goodness to 
birth in those souls. After all, Bob, we have 
ourselves seen the greatest ‘miracle’ that can 
be wrought !’’ 
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THE BATTLE. 


OR three days Mary Boswick 
F had been fighting, and she 

was about ready to give up 
the battle. Every hour of those 
three days Leila Frome’s scornful 
words stung her more deeply: 
“Go ahead and be a Puritan, if you 
want to—you won’t be troubled 
with chances very long! Of course 
Charlie Beach isn’t a saint. But 
girls like us have to take what’s offered or go 
without, that’s all. We ain’t in a position to 
choose—on six dollars a week! You’re in luck 
to have an invitation at all. All I can say is, if 
you’re fool enough to throw it away, then I hope 
fate won’t waste any more on you.” 

It was true. A girl behind the counter, with six 
dollars a week for board and clothes and car fares, 
has to take what offers, or go without. She had not 
had a bit of fun for more months than she would 
let herself count. 
without! 





Sometimes when pretty, beautifully- 


And she was so tired of going | 











gowned girls on the other side of the counter | 


carelessly talked about their good times, it seemed 


she must have a bit of it or die. Leila was right— 
she was a fool to hesitate over Charlie Beach’s 
invitation. 

A customer interrupted Mary’s reflections. It 
was a girl of about her own age, but there all 
resemblance ended. Every detail of her beautiful 
costume spoke of refinement as well as wealth; 
every glance and tone and motion were those of a 
woman who was used to deference from others. 
Mary recognized her instantly—she was Norma 
Ainsworth, daughter of one of the city’s great 
men. 


| have it! 


as if she could not stand it another minute—as if | the new one in its place. 


' 


| “But duty shall be done. 


| burner. 


Miss Ainsworth, with a pretty, gracious manner | 


of asking a favor, wished to see black gloves, 


twelve-button length, size five and three-quarters. | accident anything should become out of order, you 


Sree- 


By 








Brothers 


Victor Si tarobucR_ 





I may not to the lowliest 
Nor teach the gospel even 


Sweet Brother Rosemary, 
And incense lifted on the 








While Mary tried them on, Miss Ainsworth con- 
tinued a conversation with a friend who was with 
her. Mary, overhearing the first sentences half- 
unconsciously, in a moment was listening with 
almost breathless eagerness. It was Miss Ains- 
worth’s friend who spoke first. 

“Is it really true, Norma Ainsworth, that you 
have declined to go on the Waterburys’ motor 
trip? Why, it’s the biggest thing of the whole 
spring!” 

“You know why,” 
quietly. 

“But, Norma,Hugh Waterbury is received every- 
where, even if he is a little wild. It’s no more 
than lots of fellows are, and probably half the 
stories are exaggerated, anyhow. And such times 
as the Waterburys have planned all along the 
way! I didn’t think you’d be such a prude, 
Norma.” 

Mary, leaning over Miss Ainsworth’s hand, 
almost stopped her work. Would she hold out? 
Then Miss Ainsworth’s voice answered, quietly: 

“You know there is such a thing as paying too 
high a price for a good time.” And the girl behind 
the counter knew that she had her answer, too. 





Miss Ainsworth replied 
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A PUBLIC BENEFACTOR. 


TALL, thin man, clad in shabby garments, 
A suddenly appeared in Mr. Mortimer’s study. 
Then, as Chambers’s Journal goes on to say, 

he cleared his throat. 


“T have ventured to call to lay before you one of 
the most astonishing inventions of modern times,” 
he began, impressively. ‘‘A gas-burner, sir.” 

Mr. Mortimer was busy arranging some papers 
in a corner, and having both hands full, with a pen 
held crosswise in his mouth, he was for the 
moment quite at his visitor’s mercy. 

“Perhaps, sir, you are aware that in the case of 
every kind of burner except the one I now show 
you, fas gives off a noxious effluvium, having a 
peculiarly ruinous effect upon the eyesight.” 

By this time Mr. Mortimer had emptied his hands 
and mouth, and was advancing. The agent started 
back in distressful sorrow. 

“How you have suffered already!” he exclaimed, 
fixing his eyes upon Mr. Mortimer’s. “Your sight, 
-, — not last six months longer. This must 
not be.” 

With a nimbleness that rooted Mr. Mortimer to 
the spot, the agent pines to the table, whipped off 
the lamp-shade and then the old burner. “It’s a 
mercy that I happened to call.” 


“Stop!” commanded Mr. Mortimer. ‘‘Replace 
overt ing as it was, instantly!’ 
“The number of cases of premature blindness 


that I have had the gratification of preventing 
makes my labor a most pleasant one.” 

“T don’t want your burner!” bawled Mr. Morti- 
mer, thinking the man might be deaf. “I won't 
Take it off!” For he was lightly twirling 


“There, sir, you will feel thankful to me as long 
as you live.” 

“Do you hear? I shall not pay you for it.” 

The agent struck an attitude. “Payment! Of 
what consequence is that? I would not remove 
that inestimable burner for any amount of money 
when the alternative is the ruin of your eyesight. 
For, sir, your eyes are worth many burners. I 
make you a present of it willingly. 

“T am a poor man, under heavy traveling ex- 
penses, and I have a family in want.” He sighed. 
} he price is threepence 
halfpenny, or three shillings a dozen. I know you 
will regret this momentary harshness in years to 
come, when you are enjoying the benefits of that 
But that is not my affair, although I am 
sorry to think of it. 

“Good morning, sir! Ifatany time 
ter how long an interval, by some 


after no mat- 
inconceivable 





Assisian Brother, you who taught the birds 

(Since you were poor in pence but rich in words), 
And preached God’s gospel to the drowsy bees, 
Thy comrade I: my brethren are the trees. 

And so, when I would find the living good, 

I seek it in the worshipful, dim wood. 

Yet being (as thou in pocket) poor in speech, - 


And therefore do they preach God’s will to me. 


Doth lull my soul to peace. 
Intones his solemn benedicite. 
The Sister Oaks, with leafy murmurings sweet, 
Their multitudinous litanies repeat ; 

The thornéd Holly, beaded bloody red, 
Proclaims the crown upon the Saviour’s head ; 
And ev’n the humble Grass that cleaves the clod 
Declares the mercy and the power of God, 
While all the brotherhood, 


Sing «God be with you,” and « Praise ye the Lord!” 















brother preach, 
to a tree; 


with hands of prayer 
listening air, 
The cowl’d pine-tree 


with glad accord, 








will find the manufacturers’ name stamped on the 
inside. Be good enough to drop a line to their 
well-known house at G asgow, and a man will in- 
stantly be sent to attend to it.’ 

That offer to send a man all the way from Scot- 
land to the south of England to put a gratuitously 
bestowed threepence-halfpenny burner to rights 
conquered Mr. Mortimer. He had to make a 
purchase. 
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HOW THE MINT WEIGHS COINS. 


NE of the interesting contrivances that the 
United States Mint uses is the machine that 
weighs coins of all denominations. 


In 1910 the government coined about 8,500,000 
pieces of gold, and 26,000,000 =e of silver. For- 
me each of these pieces to be ey a by 
hand. Seated at long tables, each with a balance 
in front of her, were forty or fifty women “adjust- 
ers.” It was their duty to weigh each coin. 
Pieces that were too ney they reduced with a 
file; those that were too light, they ry aside to be 
sent again to the melting-pot. Gold pieces they 
weighed twice, once in blank and once after 
coinage. 

The new weighing-machines have each ten 
balances, which are set at the required weight of 
the coins that are to be tested. h machine 
weighs ten coins ata time. If a coin be too light 
the scale-beam moves up, and the coin is dropped 
into a chute that carries it to the “lights.” If it 
be too heavy, the scale-beam drops, and the coin 
falls into another chute that leads to the “heavies.” 
If it just balances, the coin drops among the coins 
that are of the proper weight. The weighing is 
ve rapid and very accurate. 

There is some slight “tolerance” in the matter 
of weight. For example, the gold double-eagle 
should weigh just 516 grains, but a coin of this 
denomination may weigh as little as 515% grains, 
or as much as 51644 grains, and still be — as 
= .’ The standard weight of the silver half- 
dollar is 192.9 ins, and the margin of tolerance is 
1.5 grains. The coin may weigh as little as 191.4 

rains, and as much as 194.4 grains, but never less 

an the first figure nor more than the second. 

The standard fineness of all gold and silver 
coins is 900. In the gold coins a deviation of only 
one one-thousandth from this is permitted, and in 
the silver coins of only three one-thousandths. 

The so-called five-cent nickel is really only 
twenty-five per cent. nickel; the rest is copper. 
One-cent pieces are ninety-five per cent. copper, 
and five per cent. tin and zine. 

Another interesting machine at the mint is the 
automatic coining press. Formerly workmen fed 
in the blank coins by hand. The new contrivance 
consists of a hopper, at the bottom of which is a 
coppee, disk, perforated with holes the size of the 
coins that are to be stamped. As the machine 
works, this disk revolves slowly, and the blanks 
drop through into a stacking-tube, whence little 
clutches carry them under the stamp. 
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RUCKEL’S ADVENTURE. 


HIS highly exciting accident happened to a 
T party of Swedish naturalists who were 

exploring the little-known regions of Pata- 
gonia. Mr. Carl Skottsberg describes the adven- 
ture in “The Wilds of Patagonia.” 


At random we cut across a plateau to reach the 
river. Arrived at the edge of the cafion, we saw 
the river whirling plong 450 feet below. How were 
we to get down? Nowhere could we see a passage ; 
everywhere the barranca fell away almost verti- 
cally. Just below our feet, however, there was a 
sandy slope with some bushes, which fell off at an 
angle of forty-five degrees; what came below that 
we could not see. But Pagels assured us that he 
could see a “very good place,” and we started to 
slide down. 

All went well for a while, although it was not 
easy to make the horses understand what a fine 
way we had found for them. But after a few 
minutes we found ourselves at the top of a hard, 





nearly vertical sandstone wall. To turn back 
was out of the question. Fortunately, the bar- 
ranca is furrowed by small streams during the 
spring floods, and we could perhaps climb down 
one of the little ravines, where stones and loose 
blocks plunged down at the slightest touch, and 
made the descent perilous. 
We had hard work to force the horses down. 
Step by step we had to whip themalong. Pagels 
remained behind to ,look for Ruckel, on 
whose back were tent and provisions. Ruckel 
had refused to come with the other horses, and 
had disappeared in the bushes to find his own 
private way down. Two of the men climbed up 
to see what was going forward; and since I found 
waiting tiresome, I tied the horses, and climbed 
up the ravine wall. I could see nothing; so I 
climbed down again, and walked ahens the foot 
of the wall, when a dreadful sight suddenly met 


my eyes. 
sleway up the wall, at the end of a small 
ravine that ended beige stood Ruckel, with 
his load hanging loose, an his legs entangled in 
the ropes. e was trembling from head to foot, 
and there seemed not the slightest chance of 
etting him up or down, to right or left. Above 
him on the slope were my comrades. 

The unfortunate horse had fallen, tumbled 
down the slope sidewise, load and all, and rolled 
about ninety feet. He was lucky enough to 
recover his foothold at the very last moment; 
— inch, and he would have been dashe 

eces. 

he small space on which Ruckel stood sloped 
downward; at any moment his strength might 
= out, and if he fell, he would no doubt be 
instantly killed. I climbed up till [ stood under 
him; the others cut the ropes and lowered the 
baggage to me. As far as I could see, Ruckel 
was not much injured, so of course we wanted 
to save him. Just below him to the left there 
was a small ridge; if we could get him safely 
across it, a small ravine led downward from it. 
Lying on his stomach, and clinging to the pro- 
jections on the rock, Pagels ons Some steps in 
he sandstone with my sheath-knife, while 
Ruckel looked at him as immovable as the 
Sphinx. Then Pagels crept down, and tugged 
at the halter. I hardly know what happened; 
there was some scrambling, half in_ the air, half 
on the rock; for a moment Ruckel lay flounder- 
ing and kicking, with his belly across the ridge; 
then he was dragged into the ravine and saved! 
Rubber must have gone to the construction of a 
ood deal of his body, for the following morning 

e was not even lame. 
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HIDDEN BY ITS BIGNESS. 


HE surprising magnitude of Gatun dam, 
one of the memorable engineering feats 
that help to make the Panama Canal the 
wonder of our time, is illustrated by a story that 

Harry A. Franck tells in his “Zone Policeman 

88.” 

The dam squats its vast bulk where for long 
centuries, eighty-five feet below, was the village 
of Old Gatun, with its church and its checkered 
history; where Morgan’s buccaneers and proud 
Peruvian viceroys and eager “ Forty-niners” 
were wont to pause in their arduous journe jg 
They call ita dam. It is rather a range of hills, 
a part of the highlands that, east and west, 
enclose the valley of the Chagres. Its summit 

resembles the terminal yards of some great city. 
There was one day when I sought a negro brake- 
man attached to a certain locomotive. I climbed to 
a yardmaster’s tower above the spillway, and the 
yardmaster, taking up his powerful field-glasses, 
swept the horizon, or rather the dam, and dis- 
covered the engine for me as a mariner discovers 
an island at sea. 

“Er—would you be kind enough to tell us-where 
we can find this Gatun dam we’ve heard so much 
about?” asked a party of four tourists, half and 
half as to sex, who had been wandering about on 
the top for an hour or so with puzzled counte- 
nances. They addressed themselves to a busy 
civil engineer in leather leggings and rolled-up 
shirt-sleeves. 

“I’m sorry I haven’t time to use the instrument,” 
replied the engineer, over his shoulder, while he 
wigwagged his orders to his negro helpers scat- 
tered over the landscape, “but as nearly as I can 
tell with the naked eye, you are now standing in 
the exact center of it.” 
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CZESAR’S DESCRIPTION. 


ANY diverse kinds of retort are recorded of 
Jonathan Swift. In “A Book of Famous 

Wits,” Mr. Walter Jerrold says that there 

was an unwonted kindliness in his reply to a 
profligate youth who had been boasting of several 
wild frolics in which he had been engaged. “My 
lord, let me recommend one more frolic to you— 
take a frolic tobe good. Rely upon it, you will find 
it the pleasantest frolic you were ever engaged in.” 
In a story that is told of a conversation in which 
Congreve, Swift, Ambrose Philips and others 
took part, the dean givesa description of himself. 
The talk had been ae for some time on Julius 
Cesar, when Philips inquired what sort of a person 
the Roman conqueror was supposed to have been. 
He was told that from medals it appeared that 
Julius was athin-faced, small man. ‘Now, for my 


part,” said Philips, a very vain man and a bit of 
a dandy, giving an exact description of himself, 
“TI should take him to have been of a lean make 


le complexion, extremely neat in his dress, and 

ve feet, seven inches high.” 

Swift allowed him to go on, and when he had 
finished, said, “And I, Philips, should suppose 
him to have been a plump man, just five feet, five 
inches high; not very neatly dressed, in—a black 
gown with pudding sleeves.” 
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OF COURSE! 


HE was being shown through the great 
locomotive works, says the Pennsylvania 
Punch Bowl, and there were many things she 


‘| wanted to know. 


‘What is that thing?’ she asked, pointing with 


her dainty parasol. 
“That,” answered the guide, “is an engine 
boiler.” 


She was an up-to-date young lady, and at once 
became interested. “And why do they boil en- 
gines?” she inquired again. 

“To make the engine tender,” politely replied 


the resourceful guide. 
N 
train, says the London Times, stepped into 
a first-class carriage with her basket, and 
| made herself comfortable. 


Just before the train started, the conductor 
| pened along, and noticing the woman and the 
| basket, said, gruffly: 

“Are you first-class, my good woman ?” 

“Begor, I am, and thank you,” she replied, with 
| a smile, “and how do you feel yourself?” 
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MISTAKEN COURTESY. 
old Irish countrywoman, going to Dublin by 
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NATURE'S BED. 
By Margaret G. Hays. 


The red leaves come dancing down 
When the autumn breezes blow. 
They cover the bare, brown ground 
Ere descends the winter snow. 

And [| think it’s like a bed. 
The leaves are blankets, ‘tis plain, 
And over them is laid 


White snow — for a counterpane. 
"a 


IN THE BIG WOODS. 
By C. H. Exnst. 


T was the first summer that Roger Mason 
| and his brother Fred had ever been in the 

big woods. They had come in two canoes 
with father and mother and an Indian guide 
named Happy Lewis. For all of one long day 
they had paddled up a sparkling river that ran 
through a forest of evergreen trees, and had 
come to Suncook Lake, where they found a 
eabin made entirely of logs, with a fireplace 
inside, and deerskin rugs on the floor. 

It was the most wonderful place that the 
boys had ever seen. They could stand on the 
little wharf where the canoes were kept, and 
catch a trout for breakfast. 

One morning father and the guide paddled 
away in the canoe to fish in Sunrise Bay. 
Fred and Roger wandered along the shore of 
the lake, and then turned off toward a high 
knoll. As they stood looking about, Roger 
heard a strange sound, and said: 

‘*What’s that?’’ 

They listened, and from down the farther 
slope of the knoll, where a boggy stream flowed 
toward the lake, came a queer grunting noise, 
as if something were breathing very hard. 

‘*Let’s go down a little closer,’’ said Fred, 
and the two boys pushed through a dense 
thicket of bushes to the edge of the marshy 
land. It seemed lonely here, for they could 
no longer see the lake or the path to camp. 

Again that strange sound came, and this time 
Fred, who was younger, took hold of Roger’s 
hand. Straight ahead of them they saw some- 
thing waving in the swamp grass. 

**T can see it!’’ cried Roger. ‘‘Look! See 
its ears wobble!’’ 

What the two boys saw was indeed a strange 
object. It seemed to be all head—a long, broad 
nose, great, clumsy ears, and large eyes, that 
were gazing directly at them. 

‘*He’s caught in the mud!’’ exclaimed Fred, 
excitedly. ‘‘See, he can’t move at all!’’ 

It was true. The strange animal had sunk 
at the edge of the marsh until only its head 
and its front feet, resting over a log, could be 
seen. Now and then he moved and grunted. 

‘*We must get him out,’’ Roger declared, 
**but we mustn’t get in ourselves. ’’ 

They tried to think how it could be done. 
‘*We might pull on his legs,’’ Roger suggested. 

That seemed to be the only way, and so the 
two boys climbed carefully upon the log, 
grasped each slender leg, and began to pull. At 
first it seemed useless, but soon the strange 
animal, trembling and covered with sticky 
black mud, stood safe on the firm side of the log. 

**My goodness! He looks likea 
funny, long-legged calf!’’ said 


to get another glimpse of the strange animal 
that had brought them such a wonderful 
adventure. 

‘“*That’s his mother,’’ said Happy Lewis, 
who had also watched them go. ‘‘She’ll take 
care of him now.’’ 

Roger and Fred were glad. 


— ae 
LITTLE BEAR'S BEE-TREE. 


By Frances Margaret Fox. 


HENEVER Father Bear and Mother 

W Bear went after honey, they left Little 

Bear at home. Little Bear wondered 

about that honey, and why he was always left 
at home. 

‘*Where do you find honey, Father Bear?’’ 
Little Bear asked, one day. 

**In a bee-tree, Son Bear, in a bee-tree, to be 
sure!’’? answered Father Bear. 

‘*What is a bee-tree like?’’ asked Little Bear. 
‘*Is it like a needle-ey pine-tree, or a maple- 
tree, or is it like a birch-tree with leaves that 
flutter, or what is a bee-tree like, Father Bear, 
and how does it grow?’’ 

‘*A bee-tree,’’ answered Father Bear, ‘‘is 
any kind of a hollow tree in which the bees 
build their nests and store their honey. ’’ 

‘*How do you find a bee-tree, Father Bear?’’ 
said Little Bear, trying to look wise. 

‘*How do you find a bee-tree?’’ repeated 
Father Bear, trying to look wise himself. 
‘*Why, Son Bear, you find a bee-tree by — 
well, a bear knows where to look for a bee- 
tree; that is all—you find it because you find 
it! Yes, yes!’’ 

‘*Could I find a bee-tree?’’ asked Little Bear. 

**Oh, no, Son Bear,’’ Father Bear answered, 
‘*not even the way Goldilocks’ father found 
his bee-tree!’’ 

‘*Please tell me about it!’’? begged Little 
Bear. 

‘*Well, Goldilocks’ father found his bee-tree 
the way most men do in the north woods. He 
filled a little box with honey made of sugar 
and water. Then he caught a bee and shut it 
up in the box. When the bee had gathered all 
the sweetness he could carry, Father Goldi- 
locks opened the box and let the bee go. You 
must know, Son Bear, that bees fly in a straight 
line to their nests; that is what is meant by a 
‘bee-line.’ Goldilocks’ father followed the 
bee as far as he could see the right direction; 
and at last Father Goldilocks reached the bee- 
tree and helped himself to honey.’’ 

‘*Oh, I wish I could find a bee-tree!’’ cried 
Little Bear. 

**No, no, Little Bear, no, no!’’ Father 
Bear insisted. ‘‘ You won’t know how to 
find a bee-tree until you grow to be a big, big 
bear !’? 

Now that very day Little Bear did find a 
bee-tree, and this is how it happened: he was 
playing in the woods between the house and 
the river, when he jumped upon a long, moss- 
covered log, and began to dance and sing: 

**When I’m big, I’m going to find a bee- 
tree !’? 

Just then Little Bear danced straight through 
the roof of that old rotten log, which had once 
been a tree, and down he went into a bee’s 
nest! Out came the bees after Little Bear’s 





nose! Home ran Little Bear, fast, very fast. 











DRAWN BY MARY T AYER 


The fashions change so fast, 
I am busy with needle and thread ; 














DRESSMAKING. 


Poor dollie hasn’t a dress to wear, 
And so she must stay in bed. 














BOBBY’ 


S DAY. 


By Gertrude Cushing. 


nothing to do! I wish that we had 
stayed at home.’’ 

Bobby sat on the side of the bed and banged 
his heels on the floor. | 
‘*We have been here only one day,’’ said 
his mother, ‘‘and you don’t know half the | 
beautiful things there are to do. Go out and 
find the other children. That’s a good boy.’’ 
And with a kiss, his mother drove sulky Bobby 

out into the sunshine. 

On the piazza he was greeted with shouts 
of ‘‘Oh! There’s Bobby! Come on, Bobby! 
We’re going fishing on the wharf! It’s great 
fun!’’ 

The wharf was in sight of the hotel, and 
was a safe place. Off they ran, and Bobby 
was soon contentedly seated on the edge beside 
four other boys. Ten little legs and five fish- 
lines dangled above the clear water. For half | 
an hour they were quite happy, watching the | 
darting minnows that were disturbed by the | 


he is a stupid old place! There is 





Pretty soon an older boy came along, and 
told Bobby that the turtle would die if he did 
not have earth and water. Poor Bobby did 
want to show the turtle to his mother. Then 
he thought of a plan. He found an old box 
and filled it with earth, which he carried 
up-stairs and put in his mother’s wash-basin, 
and then poured in water. 

There was so much earth and the bowl was 
so small that the water rose rapidly to the top, 
and some overflowed. Bobby looked at it in 
dismay, but the turtle flapped about happily, 
so he went out again to wait for his mother. 

When, an hour later, he led her to her room, 
they found a bow] full of dirty water, several 
puddles on the clean matting, but no turtle! 
They hunted under the furniture and in all 
the corners, but they could not find it. 

‘*You may take off your shoes and stock- 
ings,’’ said mother, quietly, ‘‘get up on the 
bed, and stay there for an hour. I’ll bring 
your supper.’’ Then she closed the door and 
went down-stairs. 

How Bobby longed to go out! 





Roger. 

With some difficulty, the brothers 
and their queer companion slowly 
made their way to camp. When 
they finally came in sight of the 
log cabin, there were father and 
Happy Lewis just paddling their 
canoe to the wharf. 

‘“‘Where did you get that baby 
moose??? exclaimed their father, 
and the boys had to tell their ad- 
venture from the beginning. 

‘**He’s so thin, he must have been 
in the bog for some time,’’ said 
Happy. ‘‘I think he’d like some 
condensed milk if you boys would 
warm it for him.’’ 

Sure enough, the young moose 
drank two cans of milk and then 
nibbled some tender branches; but 
Fred and Roger were not contented 
until they had washed all the black 
mud from his brown coat. 

That night he stayed close by 
the cabin, but just when the sun 
was peeping over the cliff in the 
morning, there came a great crackling of twigs 
at the edge of the clearing. The brothers 
tumbled from bed, and rushed out in time to 
see the young moose trotting off by the side of 
a creature that had his same ungainly shape, 
but was many times his size. Once or twice 
the little fellow turned and looked back, as 
if reluctant to leave his two friends; but each 
time the big one gave a low call, and the baby 
followed, until both were out of sight. 

Fred and Roger ran to a near-by hill, hoping 





| combined. | 
(Coast »Flevator 


No need to drag up’ 
your.sled. 


‘*T found a bee-tree! I found a bee-tree!’’ 
shouted Little Bear, brushing the bees from 
his nose, first with one paw, then with the 
other paw. ‘‘Oh, I did find a bee-tree!’’ 

‘*Son Bear found a bee-tree!’’ echoed Father 
Bear. Out came Mother Bear, and the three 
|ran back after the honey. And that honey 
| was so sweet Little Bear did not care if the 
bees did sting his nose! 

After that happy day the three bears always 





went together in search of honey. 








swinging hooks, and by some fishermen who 
were mending a sail near by. 

But as no fish came their way, they decided 
to walk on the beach and skip pebbles. A 
few yards from the wharf Bobby’s bright 
eyes saw something move in the grass; he ran 
closer, and found a large spotted turtle. 

Taking off his sweater, he bundled up his 
prize, and followed by the other boys, he | 
hurried with it to find his mother. She was | 
not in her room, and he returned to the piazza. | 





. 28 


He could hear the children outside, 
laughing and calling, and he could 
think of a hundred things now that 
he wanted todo. He made up his 
mind to be very careful after this, 
and to think before he did things. 

When mother was dressing, later, 
she stepped on Mr. Turtle, tucked 
away in the corner of her closet. 
That was not pleasant. Bobby 
was sent to put it where he had 
found it. ‘*And don’t go near the 
water,’’ his mother added. 

When he came in sight of the 
lake, he thought of what the big 
boy had told him, and decided that 
he would put the turtle into the 
water. He was sure that if he 
was careful his mother would ex- 
cuse him. There was a broad, flat 
stone temptingly within reach, and 
Bobby jumped on it. Then he 
leaned way forward and gave the 
turtle a toss. 

Just at this minute his foot 
slipped—and into the water went 
Bobby. He scrambled to his feet and ran back 
to the beach. He was wet to the skin. 

When he came in, his mother said, ‘‘I think 
this time you had better get into bed instead 
of on it.’’ 

It was only five o’clock, and Bobby burst 
into tears, but he obeyed. 

When his mother came to kiss him good 
night, he said, sleepily, ‘‘I don’t know yet 
whether I like this place, but it seems to me 
that a lot of things happen.’’ 
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YOUTH'S COMPANION is an illustrated 


THE ‘ 
Its subscription | 


weekly paper for all the family. 
price is $2.00 a year, in advance, including postage 
prepaid to any address in the Unitéd States, $2.25 to 
Canada, and $3.00 to foreign countries. Entered at the 
Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during the 
year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by «ail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money -Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. It 
is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through the 
envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money ad 
us, the date after the address on your paper, whic 
shows when the subscription expires, will be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 

aper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
Books unless this is done. 
Letters should be addressed and orders made payable to 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








ARTIFICIAL HEAT AND THROAT 
TROUBLES. 


HEN doctors talk about the 

“nasopharyngeal system,” 
they mean the entire mucous 
membrane that lines the nose and 
throat, all of which must be in a 
healthy condition if you wish to 
avoid the long list of ailments that 
begins with the common “cold,” 
and ends with tuberculosis, and 
includes tonsillitis, influenza, 
croup, diphtheria, and last, but not least, adenoids. 
In young children the passages of the nose and 
throat are very small and very sensitive, and they 
respond quickly to every change in the child’s 
physical condition. When a disease germ attacks 
a sensitive mucous membrane, the membrane 
becomes inflamed and swollen. The immediate 
result is thatthe child cannot get breath enough to 
live on through the nasal passages, and begins to 
breathe through the mouth. If this happens only 
occasionally the inflammation soon subsides, and 
the mouth-breathing stops. But if one cold suc- 
ceeds another, as is the case with many children in 
the winter months, the mucous membrane gradu- 
ally becomes permanently thickened, there is an 
overgrowth of tissue in the nasal passages, and 
the child has adenoids. 

It is certainly true that overheated rooms are at 
the bottom of a great deal of the trouble. Many 
persons prefer to live in rooms that are like a stoke- 
hole from October to May. Others—being adults— 
ean open windows and shut off radiators whenever 
they feel the discomfort in the nose and throat 
that warns them of coming trouble. But little 
children can only accept the air that is thrust upon 
them. The value of fresh air is so well understood 
now that most people keep their children outdoors 
much of the time. If they would only learn that 
they often undo all the good that outdoor play does 
by the heat and dryness of their living- and sleep- 
ing-rooms, there would be a great deal less sick- 
ness. 

Too many persons think that being comfortable 
and being just a little too warm are synonymous. 
They pride themselves on their care of their chil- 
dren, and yet they force them to endure an artifi- 
cial temperature of seventy-five degrees, or even 
more. That is little less than cruelty. One thing 
more: the temperature should not be a matter of 
discussion or disagreement; always regulate it 
strictly by the thermometer. 
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ENTERTAINING GERTRUDE. 
6 ANNA!” 

A Lydia’s voice was so full of 
dismay that Anna dropped the 
armful of clothes she was sorting, 
and turned involuntarily toward 
the medicine-chest; but Lydia 
stopped her. 

“No, I haven’t scalded myself 
nor cut off my thumb. This is 
different. Anna, Gertrude Peyton 
is going to stop over for a day and night on her 
way home.” 

“Why, that will be lovely—Gertrude gave you 
such a delightful time last winter! Can’t we keep 
her more than a night? And what are you going 
to do for her?” 

“That’s just it!” Lydia wailed. “Of course, I’ll 
love to see Gertrude, and do anything I can for 
her, only—O Anna, it will use up half my Christ- 
mas money! If it had only been any other time!’ 

“But why need it take so much, dear?” Anna 
asked. “Gertrude knows that you are not rich. 
Why not entertain her as you would any other of 
our friends? Just invite a few of the girls for the 
evening, and have simple refreshments. Two or 
three dollars would cover it.’’ 

Lydia fairly gasped. To treat Gertrude Peyton | 
as they did everybody else—Gertrude Peyton! To | 
let her help set the table and make the beds, and | 
entertain her with butter-scotch and roasted apples | 
at night! Lydia remembered that Anna had never | 
had a millionaire’s daughter among her friends; | 
she could not understand. So she explained 
patiently: 

“T must have a luncheon with half a dozen girls 
at least; and in the afternoon, if it’s pleasant, | 
we'll have to get a motor and take her round the 
lake drive. In the evening I'll have to outer | 
cakes and ices from Demonet’s. Don’t you see | 
that I must, Anna?” | 

“No,” Anna replied, “I don’t. But of course 
I'll help you in any way that I can.” 








So Lydia began to give her orders. The bill was | he cried. “If I were permitted a pun, I would say, 


even larger than she had expected, but she carried 
her plans through unflinchingly. Everything went 


off beautifully ; Gertrude was the most charming of | what a charge they made! 


| Lydia, I never had such a dear time in my life. 


guests. Only just before she left, Mary Barnard’s 
name was mentioned. Gertrude’s eyes kindled. 
“Oh, did I tell you I stayed overnight with her? 


She and her mother took me right in as if I be- 
longed to the family. I washed dishes and made 
gingerbread—it was good, too!—and picked and 
shelled the peas for dinner. I never had anything 
like it, and I shall remember it all my life.” 

Across the room Lydia’s startled eyes sought 
her sister’s, but Anna was busy with the breakfast 
things, and, to Lydia’s relief, did not look at her. 
Up-stairs in the thin black pocketbook were only 
eight dollars of the twenty she had saved for 
Christmas. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF THE BEAVER. 


N the days that followed the Revolutionary War, 

a good beaver hat lasted from thirty to forty 
years, and was often passed on from father to 
son. In Burlington, Vermont, it was looked upon 
as rather frivolous and extravagant to be seen in 
a new one, writes Mrs. Burnham in “Justin 
Morgan,” and if any man had the courage to buy 
a beaver, he left it out in the weather a few nights 
“to take the new off” before he wore it in public. 

At this time David Wing was town clerk, and 


one mm | on his return from a trip to Boston, by 
stage, he brought home something in what was | 





| 
unmistakably a hat-box. | 

Gossip concerning so important a man soon flew | 
about, and the box became town talk before the | 
day was over. Womenfolks came, on one pre- | 
text or another, to call on Mistress Wing. It did | 


not take their clever hostess long to find out what 


they were after, and since she was very proud of | ¢ 


the hat, she showed it to them all. It was very 
tall and glossy, the brim was very low in front, and 
curved sharply at the sides. Mrs. Wing declared | 
it to be in the latest Boston fashion. Bie de! 

The very next morning David came swinging | 
out of his house in high stock, ruffled shirt, shining | 
boots, and the new hat. He was off for town 
meeting. Down the road cantered Morgan, bear- | 
ing on his back all this elegance. | a 
yellow dog came in sight, and the horse, full of 
spirit, dashed after him. Morgan heard David 
say, “Go it, my boy! lam having as much fun as 
you are.” i ’ 

The dog, tucking his legs under him, disappeared 
at a sharp bend in the road. Losing sight of him | 
for a moment, Morgan nerved himself to a sudden 
spurt. He dashed forward, rounded the corner, 
and ran neatieng into two horsemen who had been 
jogging peacefully along the quiet oy } 

‘ever was such confusion! Lawyer Buckley | 
slid from the back of his pony; his Ks broke | 
from their strap and were scattered over the road ; | 
Doctor Pierce’s saddle-bags burst _ and pills 
and bandages poured out as if to offer their help 
in the emergency. 

When things had quieted a bit, and explanations | 
and apologies had been made, David noticed for | 
the first time that his beaver was missing. 

It was found under the very feet of Doctor 
Pierce’s nag. Lawyer Buckley picked it up, and 
shook his head with ill-concealed satisfaction. 
“?Tis but a crushed and torn rag,” he said, brush- 
ing it the wrong way with the sleeve of his coat. 
The hat, so lately the envy of the whole town, was 
now hidden under its owner’s coat, and taken 
home, to be laid away until Mistress Hannah could 
restore it to a little of its first magnificence. 
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A FISH-EATING SPIDER. 


T was when I lived in Greytown, Natal, writes | 
the Rev. N. Abraham in Nature. One day I 
was catching small fish and aquatie insects for an | 
aquarium, and I was using a small net in a shallow | 
stream. I happened to see on the edge of ~ 
water a fine spider, which I captured. | 


On reaching home, I are my specimen in a | 
large —— where I had a number of small | 
fish. he spider measured about three inches | 
when its legs were extended; the body is small, | 
but the legs are long. After hiding in the rock- | 
work of the aquarium for some time, it took up a | 
very interesting position. It rested two legs on 
a stone, and let the other six float on the water, 
well spread out. The ends of the six legs thus 
commanded a well-defined area of water. 

I merely took notice of its attitude, and left it to 
its own devices. After a few minutes my servant 
boy came into my Cy A to say that the spider was 
cating one of my petfish. lat once went to see 
what had happened. The spider was on top of the 
rockwork, and it held in its grip a beautiful little 
fish, about four times its own weight. I was 
startled. How could this spider, which has no 
pomet to swim, catch a rig quick - swimming 

sh? It seemed to clutch the fish as a cat clutches 
amouse. It soon began to devour its catch, and 
before long nothing was left of the fish but its 
back-bone. 

I was now eager to find out how the spider 
caught the fish. hat night, about eleven o’clock, 
1 sat down by the aquarium to watch the spider. 
It had taken up its position on a piece of stone, 
where the water was not deep, and had thrown 
out its long legs over the water. Their extremi- 
ties rested on the surface, and made little depres- 
sions on it, but did not break the “water skin.” 
The tarsi of two posterior legs firmly held to a 

iece of rock just about at water-level; the whole 

ody was well over the water, and the head was 
about in the center of the cordon of legs, very 
near to the surface of the water. 

After watching for some time, I saw a small fish 
swim toward the stone and pass under the out- 
stretched legs of the spider. The latter made a 
swift and sudden plunge. Its long legs, head and 
body went entirely under the water, the legs were 
thrown round the fish with wonderful rapidity, 
and in a moment the powerful fangs pierced its 
body. The spider at once brought its catch to the 
rocks, and began to eat it. 
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A LUCKY ARCHITECT. 


HE Washington Star tells how Secretary Bryan 

listened with an inscrutable smile to the 
praises of a financial magnate that a certain poli- 
tician sung. 

“He’s the architect of his own fortune, too,” 
said the politician, “entirely the architect of his 
wae yg s 

“Well,” sai ecretary Bryan, “it’s a luck 
thing for him that the building inspector didn’t 
come round while the operation was going on.” 


* 


OVERCHARGED. 


HE attorney for the gas company was making 
a popular address. 


“Think of the good the gas company has done!” 

in the words of the immortal poet, ‘Hoi 

Light Brigade.’ ”’ ' oe 
foice of a consumer from the audience: “Oh, 





“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice”’ will prevent trouble from bad teeth. 
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For Brain Fag 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Recommended for relief of tired nerves,brain fag and 
headache following mental strain or overwork. [Adr. 
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The 
COLONEL’S 
EXPERIMENT 


By Edith Barnard Delano 


ERE is a story 

of youth and 
romance, gaiety and 
charm, humor and 
truth, that will in- 
terest the whole 
family. You will 
be delighted with 
the pleasantly mys- 
terious adventures 


of Sybil Crawford. 


A story for everybody. 
Mustrated. Price $1.00 
net. By mail $1.10. 
































Pearly White Teeth 
ies 


and Clean,Healthy Gums and Mouth 


The daily use of this preparation polishes 
the teeth, while its fragrant, antiseptic 
foam reaches every part of the mouth 
—neutralizing tooth-destroying acids. 

#4 


STRONG'S 
ARNICA 
TOOTH SOAP 
oRnothing to break or spi 


—25c at your druggist—or 
sent direct. 


“Use 
Arnica 
Tooth Soap 
and your teeth 
will look better 
—last longer. 








































WINTON SIX 





Long stroke motor, left drive, center control, elec- 
tric lights, self-starter, finest mohair top, easily 
handled curtains, rain-vision glass front, best Warner speedometer, 
Waltham eight-day clock, Klaxon electric horn, tire carriers, four- 
cylinder tire pump, demountable rims, full set of tools, German silver 
radiator, metal parts nickel finished. Fully equipped, ...... . 


$3250 








OT only to design and build it. 

Not only to give it the right 
features, the right material, and 

the right workmanship, and to leave 
out what should not goin. But, most of 
all, every car needs a maker after it has 
been sold — after you have bought it. 


After you have put your faith and 
money into a car, then is when it needs 
a maker standing behind it with the 
financial strength and the moral deter- 
mination to make good on every 
promise that his advertising or his sales- 
men held out to you before you bought. 


How Owners Suffer 


When a car loses its maker, through failure 
or otherwise, its market value drops 50 to 90 
per cent instantly. That car becomes dis- 
credited, commanding neither price nor respect. 
Nobody wants it, least of all the unfortunate 
buyer. 

More than 25 makes of cars have lost their 
makers within the year. Thousands of 
owners suffered financial loss and annoyance. 


Guarantees became worthless. Repair parts 

















Every Car Needs a Maker 


could be secured only with difficulty, even for 
cash in advance. And the maker's much 
boasted “service” proved to be a hollow 
promise, with nobody at the maker's plant 
to express regret, much less to make good. 


What’s Most Important 


Find out, before you buy a car, whether 
the maker is solvent and is likely to stay 
solvent. That's more important than to know 
the specifications of his car. The maker who 
is solid, who will be in business next year and 
the year after, is invariably a maker whose 
car has the substance that gives satisfaction. 
But the best car in the world isn’t worth 
having if its maker is in danger of being wiped 
out. Just keep that in mind. 


You Need This Book 
Look up the maker first. Then find out 


about cars. We have summed up the present 
situation in the automobile industry in a 
booklet that you ought to read before you 
buy any car. Ask for Book No. 28: it 


includes car description. 


The Winton Motor Car Co. 
19 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
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This Handsome 
Book 


contains the interest- 
ing story of Crisco, 
its discovery and 
manufacture. In ad- 
dition—and you will 
be especially interested 
in this—itcontains615 
original tested cooking 
recipes, and 365 din- 
ner menus, by one of 
the foremost authori- 
ties in the country, 


Marion Harris Neil. 


- How many times 


have you asked“ What 
shall we have for din- 
ner? Miss Neil's 
Calendar of Dinners 
answers the question. 

e menus tell what, 
and the recipes tell 
how. The menus are 
dated, so that each is 
seasonable. They are 
not elaborate; they are 
such as 
family would desire. 


The book is bound in 
stiff blue and gold 
cloth, with a cover 
design by Brehm; at- 
tractively illustrated 
throughout, and is 
something which you 
will use constantly. 


In order to limit the circulation to 
those who really want it, a nominal 
charge of ten cents in stamps or coin 


is made. Address Dept. G10, The 
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SOOM EME TAG 


A DANISH EEL-FARM. 


NE of the latest additions to unusual indus- 
| tries is the eel-farm that an enterprising citizen 
| of Copenhagen has established on the coast of 
| Denmark. The Journal of the Department of 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland 
describes it: 


A dam was built on a fiord in Zealand with the 
intention of reclaiming some land for agriculture. 
| The scheme fell through, and Mr. Nielsen con- 
| ceived the idea of making the place an eel-farm. 
| Within the embankment there are three hundred 
acres of water, most of it about two feet deep. The 
surface of the water is a few feet above the level 
of the fiord, which lies on the other side of the 
embankment, and which has practically no tidal 
changes. The water of the lake is fresh, and the 
fiord water is fairly salt, having a marine fauna 
and flora. 

The owner keeps up the stock of eels in the lake 
by the introduction of elvers, which he catches in 
an ingenious manner. When the eel-fry put in an 
appearance in the fiord, at the end of their long 
journey from the breeding-grounds in the Atlantic 
Ocean, he lowers a rough crate heaped full of 
water-weeds across the front of the sluice-gate. 
He then raises the gate so that a stream of fresh 
water flows through the crate and down a sloping 
channel to the fiord. The elvers, in search of fresh 
water, make their way up-stream into the crate, 
and remain entangled among the weeds, which 
every now and then are lifted, spread out, and 
shaken over a piece of very fine-meshed net. 


stead of letting them have a free run to the lake, 
in order that he may know exactly how many he 
puts in every year. 


for ca ape the full-grown eels. That alsomakes 
use of the migratory instinct that drives the mature 
eels to seek salt water. Slung from a framework 
of rough poles is a box or chest about twelve feet 


inches square. To each of these holes is attached 
a small conical eel-net of the ordinary shape, that 
opens into the box. There are also rows of holes 
that permit the circulation of water and the escape 
of undersized eels. The central part of the box is 
carried up so as to be above water when the rest 
of the box is submerged, and a hatch in the side of 
this raised part gives access to the interior. 

By means of a windmill and a wooden chute, 
salt water is pumped into the lake in front of the 
box for a day before a consignment is required. 
This attracts the eels, which want to migrate to 
sea. At night the stream of salt water is led 
through the box by means of the chute, and thus 
entices the eels to enter. The box is then hoisted 
out of the water by a geared winch, and the eels 
are removed. 

The lake appears to contain panty of natural 
food, but Mr. Nielsen also gives artificial food to 
the eels. He buys gobies and other unmarketable 
fish at a low rate, minces them in a machine 
worked by the windmill, and throws them into the 
lake loose. The market price of eels at Copen- 
hagen varies from ten to twenty-eight cents a 
| pound, and in 1911 Mr. Nielsen’s catch amounted 

to over thirteen thousand pounds. 





A SISTER’S LOVE. 





nourished children. 
ration of well-cooked cereal and milk, which is 
| given at recess, under the direction of the medical 
inspector of the school, to each child who suffers 
from malnutrition. The school nurse weighs the 
children each week. 


Little Monica was seven pounds under weight. 
She had a little crippled brother, named Robert, 
in the kindergarten. At the end of her first week 
at the lunch-table, the scales showed that Monica 
had not gained as the other children had. At the 
next day’s luncheon an attendant watched her to 
see how much food and milk she really did eat. 
He saw the child, when she thought she saw an 
opportunity to do so unobserved, slip down from 
her seat, take her bowl of cereal and milk and her 
spoon, go out through the door, and down the hall 
| to the kindergarten room. There she fed her por- 
tion to her little brother ne 

She ate none herself, quickly went back to her 
lace, put the empty bowl on the table in front of 
ler, and sat demurely until the children were 
dismissed. Then she returned to her classroom 
hungry, but happy in the thought that her little 
brother had been fed. She had been doing the 
same thing every day—which explained quite well 
why she had not gained in weight. 
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THE LATCHET OF HIS SHOES. 


MONG many entertaining anecdotes in the 

recently published volume of Lady Duff- 
Gordon’s reminiscences, entitled, “‘The Fourth 
Generation,” is this of the poet Tennyson. 


Before my little sister was born, I was sent with 
Fraiilein von Zeschau to a hotel at Freshwater 
Bay, in the Isle of Wight, near where Mr. and 
Mrs. Tennyson lived. hey were kind to me, and 
I was fond of her. She was a great invalid, but 
she was always patient and gentle, and thought 
of others rather than of herself. In fine weather 
they lifted her into a long, low kind of carriage 
which her husband pulled. Sometimes I pushed 
behind. 

One day the great 
untied, and imperious 
said: 

“Janet, tie my shoe!” 

I resented so imperative a command; besides, 
| the —- were exceedingly dirty. So, rudely 

enough, I answered, “No; tie your own shoe! 
Papa Says men should wait on women, not women 
on men.” 

The moment the words were out of my mouth, 
I could have bitten my tongue off. Visions of 
Little Holland House, attending to all the poet’s 
wants, rose before me, and I humbly tied his shoe. 
He afterward told my father that 
girl, but very badly brought up.” 


get shoe-string became 
y pointing to his foot, he 
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A GENTLE HINT. 


N°? all the worms that turn are as gentle and 
as tactful in their turning as the one that a 
German paper recently described. 


A quiet, patient little man had been pushed 
about and trodden on by the other passengers on 
a crowded street-car. For a long time he suffered 
in silence. Then, in a meek voice, he addressed 
an awkward youth standing next to him. 

“Young man,” he said, “I hope you will not 
think me rude, but may I ask your age?” 

The youth stared at him for a moment, and re- 
plied, “Eighteen.” 

Eighteen,” repeated the little man, 


softly. 


WO4'| “Now, really, young man, don’t you think that 


you are old enough to stand on your own feet ?” 


Mr. Nielsen collects the elvers in this way, in- | 


Even more ingenious is the method he employs | 


long, round the sides of which are openings nine | 


was a “clever | 


TREATMENT FOR ITCHING 
SCALPS AND DANDRUFF 

To allay itching and irritation of the scalp, prevent 
dry, thin and falling hair, remove crusts, scales and 
dandruff, and promote the growth and beauty of the 
hair, the following special treatment is most effective, 
agreeable and economical. On retiring, comb the hair 
out straight all around, then begin at the side and 
make a parting, gently rubbing Cuticura ointment into 
the parting with a bit of soft flannel held over the end 
of the finger. Anoint additional partings about half 
an inch apart until the whole scalp has been treated, 
the purpose being to get the Cuticura ointment on the 
scalp skin rather than on the hair. The next morning, 
shampoo with Cuticura soap and hot water. Shampoos 
alone may be used as often as agreeable, but once or 
| twice a month is generally sufficient for this special 
| treatment for women’s hair. For liberal sample of 
Cuticura soap and ointment sent free with 82-p. Skin 
Dept. 2A, 
[Adv. 





| Book, address post-card to “ Cuticura,”’ 


Boston, Mass. 
100 var. for’en 2c. Vame paper. 


| 
STAM PS QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio. 


CLASS PINS 


ol FACTORY TO YOU 
NO. 1671 For College, School or Society 
Catalog with attractive prices mailed free upon re- 
quest. Special offer, either style of pins here illus- 
trated with any three letters and figures, one or two 
colors of enamel. STERLING SILVER, 30c each ; 
$3.00 doz.; SILVER PLATE, 15c each; $1.50doz. nS 
BASTIAN BROS. CO., 256 BASTIAN BLDG., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


A FOOD DRINK 
WHICH BRINGS DAILY ENJOYMEN’. 

















A lady doctor writes: 





“Though busy hourly with my own affairs, I 


will not deny myself the pleasure of taking a few 
minutes to tell of my enjoyment daily obtained 
from my morning cup of Postum. It is a food 
beverage, not an irritant like coffee. 

“I began to use Postum 8 years ago, not because 
I wanted to, but because coffee, which I dearly 
loved, made my nights long, weary periods to be 
dreaded and unfitting me for business during the 
day. 

“On advice of a friend, I first tried Postum, 
making it carefully as suggested on the package. 
As I had always used ‘cream and no sugar,’ I 
mixed my Postum so. 
and fragrant, and it was a pleasure to see the 
cream color it as my Kentucky friend wanted her 
coffee to look—‘like a new saddle.’ 


It looked good, was clear | 


| 
“Then I tasted it critically, for I had tried many | 


‘substitutes’ for coffee. I was pleased, yes, satis- 
fied with my Postum in taste and effect, and am 
| yet, being a constant user of it all these years. 
| I continually assure my friends and acquaintances 
that they will like it in place of coffee, and receive 
| benefit from its use. I have gained weight, can 
| sleep and am not nervous.” 
| Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
| Write for the little book, ““The Road to Wellville.” 
Postum comes in two forms: 
| Regular Postum—must be well boiled. 


Instant Postum is a soluble powder. A tea- 





| spoonful dissolves quickly in a cup of hot water | 


beverage instantly. Grocers sell both kinds. 
“There’s a reason” for Postum. 


T the Wood Publie School in Philadelphia they | #"4, with cream and sugar, makes a delicious | 
conduct a “food clinic” each morning for under- | 
It consists of a nourishing | 




























“Do you realize that 
you never have seen 
your own teeth?” 


I asked a nine year old boy. He 
smiled. And he had a right to 
smile, because his teeth were white, 
sound and beautiful. 

He told me his parents sent him 
to the dentist twicea year. I told 
him I visited the dentist three times 
a year,and he said, he thought he'd 
rather go three times, if the pain 
would be less each time. 

I assured him that the pain was 
less each time. Properly cared for 
teeth are much less likely to ache. 

This boy wants to play football. 
I told him that if he kept his teeth 
in good condition, he would be a 
better man physically and be more 
likely ** to make the team’”’ when 
he gets into high school and then 
into college. 

Many boys who don’t brush their 
teeth regularly fail to understand how 
care of the teeth affects the condition of 
the whole body. Any boy will be glad 
to brush his teeth if you have a five 
minute talk with him, say once a week, 
and give him the delicious Ribbon Den- 
tal Cream. Colgate’s will help greatly 
to keep the teeth white and clean. 


You too 
should use 


COLGATES 


RIBBON DENTAC CREAM 
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That sounds god—LORD ELGIN! 
is as good as its name. Say, it’s a beauty! The newest, 
handsomest Elgin model—extremely thin. It contains latest 
devices for correct timing, including Micrometric Regulator, 
Compensating Balance and Double Roller Escapement. 
Do this!—go over to your jeweler's—your Elgineer’s — 
and see a Lord Elgin. Take this watch in your hand, 
try it in your pocket, see its bright face and shining gold 
case. Then tell the folks at home how well 

you like it. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. | 


















Play the Game 
On Elgin Time 


ES, and play life's game on Elgin time! 

the best jewelers in America—Elgineers, masters of 
watchcraft—will tell you that the Elgin Watch is the finest 
all-round timekeeper built to help you “win out” all through 
life. Bright, ambitious fellows, like you, are getting the right 
start thisfall by being givenElgins. Andthosesame watches 
will tick out the exact minutes for a whole lifetime. Say you 
want an Elgin, and your folks will approve your selection, 
for they know Elgins are always true—always dependable. 


ord Olgin 


40,000 of 


And the watch 


Do it today ! 


Elgin, Illinois 
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SEO HEM EDA 


THE SPIRIT OF THE SHIP. 


7; the uninitiated, the engines of any steamer 
are noisy, tiresome, bewildering. And yet 
every component, every note of that great har- 
mony, has a special meaning for the engineer; 
moreover, he can detect the smallest dissonance at 
once. So finely attuned to the music does the ear 
become, declares the author of “Letters from an 
Ocean Tramp,” that the dropping of a hammer in 
the stoke-hole, the rattling of a chain on deck, the 
rocking of a barrel in the stores makes the engi- 
neer jump. 

It is the same with the eye. It is even the same 
with the hand. We can tell in an instant if a 
bearing has warmed ever so slightly beyond its 
legitimate temperature. And so it is difficult to 
know “which is the potter and which is the pot.” 
The man and the machine are inextricably asso- 
ciated, and their reactions, one upon the other, 
are infinite. It is this extraordinary intimacy, this 
ceaseless vigilance and proximity, that gives the 
marine engineer such an advantage over all other 
men, with whom endurance and resource must 
accompany responsibility. 

I remember arguing once with a matter-of-fact 
apprentice in the shop concerning the suburbs as 
suitable for such as he. He was not convinced. 
“There!” he said Lamy x the shelf above his 
bench. “That’s where I'd like ter sleep. All yer 

otter do at six o’clock is roll off and turn to.” 

Vell, that is just what he would get at sea. In 

most steamers the engineer walks out of the mess- 
room, bath-room or berth, into an alleyway on 
either side of the engine platform. The heat of 
the engines becomes part of hisenvironment. He 
sleeps with it pulsing in his ears, so that if she 
slows or stops he opens his eyes. 

It is a point of honor among us to know every 
kink and crotchet of day-to-day working. If a 
joint starts “blowing” ever so little away up in 
some obscure corner of our little kingdom, we 
know of it within an hour or two. One would 
think we were a mothers’ meeting discussing our 
babies, to hear the grave tittle-tattle concerning 
the inevitable weakness of engines that passes 
over the mess-room table. 

The propeller is our religion. When it drops 
away, as it sometimes does, there goes out from 
that ship all life, all motion. Even as the mass 
of metal plunges downward, and as the frenzied 
engineer rushes through blinding steam and water 
to stop the maddened engines in their panic rush, 
the spirit of the vessel goes out of her in a great 
sigh. With dampened ash-pits her fires blacken 
and go out, the idle steering-engine clanks and 
rattles as the useless rudder tugs at her chains, 
and the crew tell in whispers how it happened just 
like that on the Gypsy Queen, out of Sunderland, 
or the Gerald Dorr, out of Antwerp. All of which 
is not to be learned in the study at home. 


MALAY TIGERS. 


§ late as 1869, an authority on sport in the Malay 
f\ Archipelago wrote that in Singapore there 
were always a few tigers roaming about, and that, 
on an average, they killed a Chinaman every day— 
generally one of the men who worked in the gam- 
bier plantations, which are made in newly cleared 
jungle. Although there is no danger to-day that 
tigers will spring upon unwary travelers about 
Singapore, write Messrs. Arnold Wright and T. H. 
Reid in “The Malay Peninsula,” there is a certain 
excitement about living in a place where the fol- 
lowing incident occurred, and where its repetition 
is not impossible. 


It is now several years since a tiger was shot 
within the procsests of the town. he honor of 
this particular kill belongs to Mr. C. M. Phillips, 
the head master of Raffles Institution. The tiger 
had not swum the straits from Johore, but had 
escaped from a cage in which it was awaiting 
shipment from Singapore. It caused consterna- 
tion by walking into the compound of Raffles 
Hotel, and seek ng refuge under the billiard-room, 
in a detached building. 

The billiard-players at once made a hurried exit. 
Mr. Phillips having been summoned, took post a 
few yards from the uninvited guest, whose eyes 
he could see shining in the darkness of its hiding- 
place, and was lucky enough to kill it. 

The peninsula in its wilder parts, indeed, is a 
veritable paradise for big game. In its vast, wide- 
spreading forests range many noble species that 
are worthy of the skill of the keenest of hunters. 
The annual report of the railway department for 
1906 contained a photographie reproduction of a 
scene that — amusingly illustrated the perils 
that await the railway pioneer when he intrudes 
into the domain of wild nature. The picture 
reveals a wrecked railway-train, a locomotive 
completely off the rails, its tender reduced to 
scrap-iron, and its wheels off to one side, buried 
deeply in the dirt. The cause of all this mischief is 
shown in another picture. It was a wild elephant, 
a tusker of imposing size. 


* © 


THE ORIGINAL JACK HORNER. 


_ Jack Horner,” the familiar nursery 
rime, had its origin in a real tragedy, accord- 
ing to the story that the London correspondent of 
the New York Sun tells. 


During the Reformation, the head of Glaston- 
bury Abbey in the west of England resolved to 
make his peace with Henry VIII, and, in token 
thereof, sent certain title-deeds of abbey property 
to the king at Whitehall. For security’s sake, the 
abbot placed the documents in a pee dish, and 
covered them with a crust. The dish he gave to 
a rustic lout, named Jack Horner, and he told him 
to carry it by the highroad to the king in London. 

On the road, Jack Horner became hungry, and 
came to the conclusion that it would be foolish to 
starve while he had a pie in his hands. So he 
broke the crust and put in his thumb and pulled 
out a roll of parchment. The disgusted and dis- 
appointed fellow threw both pie and parchment 
into a near-by brook. 

When the deeds did not appear, the king charged 
the abbot with contumacy, and commanded that 
the unfortunate cleric should be hanged. 


* © 


IN BETWEEN. 


OT many companions of Richard Brinsley 

Sheridan cared to engage the dramatist in an 
encounter of wit. The royal dukes in the follow- 
ing story were more courageous, but not more suc- 
cessful, than most of the playwright’s friends. 


Two royal dukes, friends of Sheridan, were 
walking in St. James’s Street, when they happened 
to meet the dramatist. 

“I say, Sherry,” said one of the dukes, ‘‘we 
have just been discussing whether you are a 
greater fool or rogue. What is your own opinion, 
mIny boy?” 

Sheridan smiled, took each by an arm, and 
instantly replied, “Why, faith, your royal high- 
ness, I believe I am between both.” 

















your love of music 


The love of music is born in every 


hear the most. 


hear it, but to understand and enjoy it, 
for this wonder instrument gives to 
you a thorough appreciation of 
the masterworks of music. 

The Victrola opens to you 
a new and ever-increasing vista of 
musical delight, as elevating’ as it 
is entertaining, and completely 
satishes your longing for musi- 
cal recreation. 


There are Victors and Victrolas in 

great variety of styles from $10 to $500. 

Any Victor dealer in any city in the 

world will gladly demon- 

strate the Victrola to 

you and play any music 
you wish to hear. 





New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of 









The Victrola satisfies . 


and we naturally come to love the kind of music we 


In this day of the Victrola it is easy for every 
one to hear the world’s best music—and not only to 


Victor Talking Machine Co. Victor-Victrola 
: Res Camden, N. J., U.S.A. XIV, $150 
HIS MASTERS VOICE Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal Mahogany or oak 
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SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, struc- 
ture and writing of the Short-Story taught by J. Berg 
Esenwein, Editor, Lippincott’s — en. 
250-page catalogue free. ] 


RANGER” BICYCLES 


“ 
. Have imported roller chains, sprockets 
— pedals; New Departure Coaster-Brakes and 
Hubs; Puncture Proof Tires; highest grade 
equipment and many advanced features pos- 
nootherwheels. Guaranteed 5 yrs 









rite to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
Dr. Esenwein Department 81, Springfield, Mass. 
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A postal ngs everything. Write it now. 
TIRE Coaster Brake Rear Wheels, lamps, 
Ri parts, fe 





and sundries half usual prices. 
der Agents everywhere are coining money sell- 






ing rey sy tires and sundries. Write 


today. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. B-50, CHICACO 





Pants for Infants 


You know that they’re going 
to protect his dainty outer 
clothing against moisture, and 


‘You men and . 
boys who add to your pock- 


being light, pliable and free [ ot memes be Gen ‘ignew 
rom ru t, they can in no i j press 
way injure his delicate skin. have a copy. he oe man a tae 
: who intends to trap. The most complete 
Dainty, cool and soft, they trapping book yet published. Tells how and ~ 


sweaty. Guaranteed Moisture and a catalog of tra 


do not make him warm or ‘ when to trap—baits to ey / 
pper’s supplies. It’s free if & 
Proof. ‘ you write lay. 


Plain or Lace-Trimmed, 25c. to $1.00. 


You should know also Omo Bibs (with or 
without crumb pockets), 15c. to 50c., and 


OMO, the Odorless Dress Shield 
Guaranteed Moisture Proof and Odorless. 


Your dealer will supply you, or we will if you 
write. Booklets free. 


THE OMO MANUFACTURING CO., 
56 Walnut St., Middletown, Conn. 





























Magic Tricks Send 10c. and we mail 200 Magic Tricks 
with coins, ribbons, rings, etc., explained, 

so simple you can do them at once. Astonish and amuse 
friends and make money. Be a wizard, shine as a star in 
Ard town. Wesend free with Tricks Catalog 1000 Bargains. 
rite now. Bates Magic Co., Dept. 43, Box 51, Melrose, Mass. 





Suppose We 
Give You $25 


—That’s practicality what wedo. $5 or 
= or $30 or $40—different sums depend- 
ing on which Kalamazoo stove ye buy. 
You keep the dealer’s profit. You get 

our stove direct from the Kalamazoo 
actory. It’s shipped the day your ¢ 
order comes. You try it for 30 days 
free—and if you keep it you can still 
send it back any time within a year if 
you’re dissatisfied with its work. We 
pay freight charges. 















Read facts about making 

and selling stoves that you 
must know before buying. Our 
easy explained. Bank 
guarantee. Letters from a few 
of the 250,000 owners 
' Ask for Catalog 253 
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% | down until one merely fancied himself in the | 





BY ELIZABE 


in the ‘Wanted’ columns together ?’’ 
asked Mrs. Holley, as her old friend 





TH 


L. 


‘(D: you ever try to fit the advertisements | come to see me twice a week—and see not only | Sloth. ”” 


|me, but Mrs. Candy, every time.’ 
| ‘**She spread her hands in front of her face, 


hog-corral of a Chicago stock-yard; at others, 
we should have been willing to be at once 
transported thither. A thousand times during 
the night we were certain he was on the point 
of choking to death, and sat up in bed, praying 
he would not, and offering our month’s salary 


G O U L D to charity if he would; and through all our 


fatigue and anguish, he snorted undisturbedly 
‘on. In House 35 he was known as ‘the 
It was a gentle and kindly title. 

| There were a few inexperienced inmates 


who had not yet utterly given up hope. The 


and hostess, Mrs. Hobart, came into the room. | like a child, and through her fingers she | jong hours of the night were spent in solemn. 


‘*There! Never mind whether you have or 
not. You’re all het up, and I’ve got a story 
to tell you, anyway. You sit right down, 
lean your head back and listen. ’’ 

‘Wait till I get off the squeaky. board,’’ 
commanded Mrs. Hobart. ‘*There, now you 
can go on.” 

‘*Five years ago, when I was active on the 
board of our Old Ladies’ Home, we had a nice 
set of old folks there, but most of ’em had 
some notions. Some of them had one kind, 
some another, but the one we all felt sorriest 
for was Mrs. Candy. 

‘*She was a little clinging vine of a woman, 
and all she’d clung to had been taken away 
from her. When her husband died, after all 
the rest had gone, the only kin she had left 
was a nephew, son of her youngest sister, 
way out West somewhere. 

‘*When she came to the Home, she said 
*twould be just temporary, for she’d written 
her nephew, and of course soon he’d make 
arrangements to have her with him, East or 
West. She’d always been loved and looked 
out for, and though she never had seen this 
nephew, she knew he must be like his mother; 
and as he was unmarried, there was nothing 
to prevent his taking charge of her. 

**Mind you, she didn’t ask him to look out 
for her; she just expected he’d want to, right 
off ; but it seems he was engaged to be married, 
and while he was ready to help out financially, 
he didn’t want any part or parcel of a home 
with his aunt, East or West. 

‘*Besides writing her, he wrote our board a 


letter, praising up the Home (from what she’d | 
told him), and enclosing a check for a hundred | 


dollars to be used as we saw fit. He said he’d 
send one every year as long as his aunt lived, 
and he was thankful to know she was so well 
fixed. 

‘*We never dared show her that letter. You 
see, she was one of those little old folks that 
fit right into a Home, —big white apron, mend- 
ing-basket, and all,—and she expected he’d 
erave her. But he wasn’t figuring on old 
ladies then; he was figuring on one slim girl 
with her chin well up in the air, to judge by 
her photograph. j 

‘*Well, Mrs. Candy didn’t say much, but 
she pined from the day her letter came. Every- 
body in-the Home loved her, and tried to make 


pleasant times for her, but the wistful look | 


kept growing. The matron wasn’t over- 
blessed with imagination, but she told me the 
pleading in Mrs. Candy’s eyes, much as to 
say, ‘You’re all kind, but ’tisn’t easy chairs 
nor a pianola in the parlor that makes a home 
to me,’ took hold of her so that she could have 


shook that nephew with a good relish every | 


night of her life. 

‘* Twas three months after, one board meet- 
ing day, that there came a knock at the board 
room door, and there stood Mrs. Sophronia 
Willis, bonnet on crooked and breathing hard, 
as if she’d been running. 

‘*When we’d sat her down, before she got 
her breath, she began to talk, black eyes 
snapping, spot o’ red in each cheek. 

***You listen to me, all of you,’ she said, 
‘for I’m in straits. My grandnephew from 
Omaha has discovered me! He hunted me up 
a week ago, made me a day’s visit, and now 
he’s written that he can’t bear to think of me 


living alone, and he knows what his mother’s | 


wishes would have been, and his business is 
changed to the East, and he’ll come stay with 
me, and hire a girl to do the heavy work and 
keep me company when he’s away! Did you 
ever hear the equal o’ that?’ 

***You don’t like the idea?’ our president 
asked her. 

‘* ‘Like it! I can’t abide the thoughts of it! 
I haven’t had a man round for thirty years! 
He’s good as gold, and gentle, and hefty-prin- 
cipled, but my stars! He’d want to wait on 
me every minute he’s in the house. I couldn’t 
light a lamp nor fill a pitcher unhindered. 
And I’m no hand to look after a hired girl, 
nor teach her. I’ve been known to leave the 
egg out of a squash pie—sometimes you can 
slide it out the oven, add the egg, beat up 
again, and ’twill come out all right — then 
again, ’*twon’t. When I can read and garden, 
food don’t matter much. I’ve seen places here 
where you could set out pansies to advantage. 
’Tisn’t often there’s such a favorable spot as 
over where your laylocks cast shade. I’ve 


laughed at us. 

‘**T want to make a transfer,’ she said. ‘If 
you’ll let me try, and my plan doesn’t work 
to a charm, I promise you I’ll go off peaceable 
at the end of the month—but I sha’n’t have 
to.’ 

‘*Well, she didn’t have to. We helped her 
out. We knew Mrs. Candy wasn’t happy at 
the Home, and we knew Mrs. Willis would 
brighten up the whole institution. 

‘*First afternoon the young man was coming, 
Mrs. Candy had on her dove-gray silk. As it 
was cool, we persuaded her to put on her little 
pink shawl, and we left her in the front hall, 
screen door locked, to fall asleep in her rocker, 
same as she often did, all unsuspecting. 

‘“*That young man came up the walk, and 
before he rang, he looked in through the screen 


white hair, cheeks like old roses, fast asleep— 
and he told me afterward ’twas love at first 
sight with him. 

‘*When she waked up, sort o’ dazed, and 
saw him there, she thought for a minute ’twas 
her nephew, and greeted him according. Then 
when she found her mistake and tried to 
apologize, he stopped her with a handsome 
bow. 

‘**T wish ’twas true, ma’am,’ he said, and 
then she dropped him a courtesy—that finished 
him. 

‘*His rightful aunt let him see, gradual but 
plain, how she felt, and he learned all about 
| Mrs. Candy. The upshot was, his aunt moved 
into the Home, and Mrs. Candy into his house. 

‘*Mrs. Willis rented her house, and the rent 
money she spends giving the Home old ladies 
|drives and automobile rides, according to 
| whether they’re scared of machines or horses. 
| Every week, and sometimes oftener, she spends 
ja day with Mrs. Candy and her own grand- 
| nephew, and she comes back more contented 
with the Home every time. 

‘Our Home is conducted with more freedom 
than most, by what I hear, and of course we 
shouldn’t want it cireulated what we’ve done 
for Mrs. Willis and Mrs. Candy, for fear of 
having too much mail for the postman to 
carry.’’ 

‘*It opens up a good many chances,’’ said 
| Mrs. Hobart, thoughtfully. ‘‘There’s some 
| responsibility to it, for somebody. ’’ 
‘**Twouldn’t do for a rule,’’ said Mrs. 
| Holley, ‘‘but in our old grammars, when we’d 
‘learned the rules, we set right to on the excep- 
| tions. ’” 
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A CHAMPION SNORER. 


WAS assigned to new quarters in House 35, 

a one-story building of the old French type, 

many of which the Americans revamped 
upon taking possession of the Isthmian junk- 
heap, writes Harry A. Franck in ‘Zone 
Policeman 88.’? There was a single room, 
with no roommate to question, and I might 
decorate and otherwise embellish my quarters 
according to my personal taste. 

But the sequel. It was absurdly common- 
| place. And yet commonplace?’ Not a bit of 





,it. It has to do with a champion, an artist in | 


his specialty. How can I have used that 
| word in connection with his incomparable per- 
formance ? 

He lived in the next room south; a half-inch 
| wooden partition reached half-way to the ceil- 
| ing between his pillow and mine. By day he 
|lay on his back in the right-hand seat of a 
| locomotive cab, with his hand on the throttle 
and the soles of his shoes on the boiler-plate. 


in a stout Mission rocking-chair, on the front 
porch of House 35, Empire, Canal Zone. 
about eight o’clock daily, he retired within to 


| cot,—they are stoutly built,—one pine half- 
|inch from my own. Obviously, twenty-four 
hours a day of such onerous occupation had 
had some effect on his figure. His shape was 
strikingly like that of a push-ball. 

When I first came upon him, I was pleased. 
His very presence seemed to raise the merri- 
ment in that corner of House 35. It did. 
Toward eight, as I have hinted, he transferred 
_ from rocking-chair to cot. He was not afflicted 
| with nerves. At times he was an entire minute 
| in falling asleep. Usually, however, his time 
| was something under the half; and he slept 





door and saw Mrs. Candy, sunshine on her | 


During the early evening he lay on his back | 
And | 


lie on his back on a regulation I. C. C. metal 


conference. Pounding on the walls with ham- 
| mers, chairs, and shoe-heels was like singing 
‘a lullaby to him. One genius invented a 
| Species of fog-horn that proved very effective 
—in waking up all Empire east of the tracks, 
except the Sloth. Some took to dropping their 
| heavier and less indispensable possessions over 
| the partition. One memorable night a sufferer 


cast over a small dry-goods box, which, boun- | 


cing from the snorer’s stomach to the floor, 
caused him to lose a beat—only one; and the 
feat is still one of the proud memories of 35. 
On Sundays, when all the rest of the world 
was up, and bathed and shaved and break- 
fasted, and off on the eighty thirty-nine to 
Panama, the Sloth would be still imper- 
turbably snorting and choking in the depths 
| of his cot. 

| And in the evening, as the train wandered 
| back through the fresh cool jungle dusk and 
| deposited us at Empire station, and we crossed 
the wooden bridge before the hotel and began 
to climb the graveled path, from right ahead 
| a sound would break on our ears—a sound as 
| of a hippopotamus struggling wildly against 
| going down for the third and last time. 
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PREHISTORIC ARTISTS. 


| MONG the remains of prehistoric man, 
found in some European caves, there are 
pictures which make it certain that the 
men of the stone age could paint and draw 
as well as the average man of to-day. 


A Spanish nobleman, Marcellino de Sautu- 
ola, was industriously digging in a cave on his 
estate in search of prehistoric stone implements 
and bones, while his little daughter, who 
accompanied him, occupied herself in play, | 
says a writer in the New York Sun. 
She happened to look up atthe vaulted 
ceiling overhead, and began to shout, ‘‘'Toros! 
Toros!’’ in such excitement that her father 
ge to investigate. Immediately he forgot 
is search for stone implements. The little 
girl had discovered some very remarkable pre- 
historic paintings. 
The paintings were of the now extinct bison, 
which the little girl mistook for bulls, or 
‘*toros.’’ The colors were red, black and gray. 
| The technique of the drawings and the pro- 
portions of the figures were really and 
the positions were very lifelike. 
In the cavern of Font de Gaume, France, 
paintings of mammoths, bison, and other 
|animals have been found, and most of them 
show a considerable degree of skill. In the 
es caverns of Niaux, near Tarascon, France, 
| half a mile from the entrance, the smooth, 
polished walls are covered with outline draw- 
ings of game — drawn in oxid of 
manganese mingled wit *, which gives 
|—-—~. lithographic effect on the smooth 
imestone. Some of the cave paintings from 
a cave at Altamira, especially a bison, and a 
mare with her foal, are reproduced in a mural 
series now in the American Museum of Natural 
History. 
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ONE WAY OF COLLECTING. 


N a certain Southern city there is a firm of 
| commission merchants who believe in elab- 
orate advertising, but are very slow in 
making payments for shipments made to them. 


Recently one of their shippers, a justice of 
the peace in a neighboring town, received from 
them a neatly printed advertisement and price- 
list that closed with the words, ‘‘Try us now | 
for prompt returns. ’’ } 

As the firm “ere some weeks in arrears for | 
shipments he had already made them, and had 
failed to respond to several requests for pay- 
ment, he cut the last sentence from their letter, 
attached it to his reply, and wrote as follows: 


Messrs. Warren & Co. 

Dear Sirs. As per your request, I beg to inform 
you that I have faithfully tried you for prompt 
returns, and after carefully considering all the 
evidence, I am fully convinced that you are not 
guilty. Therefore, I do hereby render a verdict 
to that effect. Yours, 

John Smith, Justice of the Peace. 


He received a full settlement by return mail. 
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| HIS POINT OF VIEW. 


FEATURE of the great London horse- 
| A show, says the Washington Star, was 

the magnificent riding of the Arab chiefs. 
These chiefs gave a dinner one evening, —an 
Arab dinner,—and they ate the first course, 
| kous-kous, with their fingers. } 
| An Englishman asked for a fork for his 
kous-kous. When it was brought him a young 


walked past here every day since his visit, | with the innocent, undisturbed sleep of a babe Chief said: 


Screwing up my courage; to-day I ran, to for at least twelve unbroken hours. His first | ,, 
keep it up, knowing ’twas your board day. | gentle, slumberous breath sounded like a small | 


There!’ 


‘* ‘What can we do to help you?’ our presi- | His second reminded me of a force of carpenters | bear to eat with your finge 


dent asked. 


‘**T want you to let me come here for a- 
month, on trial, and have my -grandnephew noises from his gorilla-like throat softened | cleanness of your fork ?’’ | 


boy sliding down the sheet-iron roof of 35. 


tearing out the partitions. His third — but 
mere words are an absurdity. At times the 


I #4 pardon, but I don’t see how 

ou can r to eat with a fork.’’ 

‘*T,”’ the Englishman replied, ‘‘was about 

to remark that I didn’t see how you could 
rs.’ | 

| **But my fingers,’’ said the Arab, ‘‘are| 

clean, clean. I know it. 1 see to it myself. 

But you, sir, how can you feel sure about the 





SEASONABLE 


Athletic 
Goods 


The Athletic Goods here 
offered are of the well- 
known D & M make. 
They are guaranteed to 
be of first-class work- 
manship and quality. 








No. 1 


Rugby Football 
With Lacing Needle 


Given to Companion subscribers only for 
one new solicited subscription and 50 cents 
extra; or sold for $1.50. either case we 
will deliver free anywhere in the U. S. 


Made of strong leather, dressed with 
special reference to its durability. Regula- 
tion size and thoroughly stitched with 
waxed thread. The bladder is of the best 
rubber. A Steel Lacing Needle included. 
If an Inflator is desired, include 25c. extra. 
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No. 2 


Collegiate Rugby 
With Lacing Needle 


Given to Companion subscribers only for 
one new solicited subscription and $1.10 
extra; or sold for $2.40. In either case we 
will deliver free anywhere in the U.S. 


Made of thick cowhide, regulation size, 
and is strong and durable. Has the best 
rubber bladder. A Lacing Needle is in- 
cluded. Inflator Bulb, with hard rubber 
tube, furnished for 25c. extra. 


Basket-Ball 


Given to Companion subscribers only for 
one new solicited subscription and $1.15 
extra; or sold for $2.50. In either case we 
will deliver free anywhere in the U. S 


This Ball is made of 
heavy pebbled leather, 
regulation size. Sup- 
plied with best quality 
bladder. An excellent 
Ball at the price. 














Striking- 
Bag 


Given to Companion 
subscribers only for one 
new solicited subscrip- 
tion and 80 cents extra; 
or sold for $2.00. In 
either case we will de- 
liver free anywhere in 

eU 

This Bag has a double 
loop and cord, elastic 
floor attachment and 
screw-eye, and is very 
quick in its action. Size 
30 x33 inches. Has best 
rubber bladder. 








KID 
Boxing-Gloves 


One Pair given to 
Companion sybscrib- 
ers only for one new 


solicited subscri 


Ss 
Gloves sold for $2.75. 
In either case we will 


free any- 
where in . 


These Gloves are 
made by an experi- 
enced manufacturer, 
and guaranteed to be 
the best Glove in the 
market for the price. 
We offer a Kid Glove 
with laced wrist, 
curled-hair filling, 
and Corbett style. 








ADDRESS ORDERS TO 


Perry Mason Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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Why waste your money on poor stuff ? 
The same ten-cent piece will buy 


which go further and flavor better. 


SLADE’S Spices, Grape Cream Tartar, 
Mustard, and other SLADE Specialties are 
indorsed by Chemists, Chefs and Cooks 
as the PUREST AND BEST. 


Professor Allyn of the Westfield (Mass.) Board of Health 


certifies that SLADE’S Spices are ‘‘ Absolutely Pure and 
Excellent,’” being particularly rich in those oils 
which make spices valuable. 


Refuse the doubtful — ask for SLADE’S. 
Most grocers can supply you. 


D. & L. SLADE CO., BOSTON 
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Timekeepers 
At Reduced Prices 


GENUINE CUCKOO 
CLOCK 


The cases of these quaint Clocks are finely 
hand-carved, and are produced by the peasants 
inhabiting the Black Forest district of Germany. 
The Clock has a 4%-inch dial, raised white 
numerals, bone hour and minute hands, with genuine 
hand-carved ornamentation throughout. At intervals of 
half an hour a small door above the dial opens and the 
cuckoo calls the time. This is accompanied by a gong 
strike. The movement is operated by quaint weights 
and chains. Size of case 13 x 18 inches. 


This Clock formerly sold at $7.50. The 
balance of our limited stock now offered 4. 0 
NE oa, tn eo eb ete ee we 

SENT BY EXPRESS AT RECEIVER’S EXPENSE EACH 


ALARM CLOCK 
WITH SHUT-OFF 


This Alarm Clock has a nickel-plated case, 4-inch dial, 
32-hour movement, lever escapement and lantern pinions. 
The Alarm of the Clock is equipped with a patent Shut- 
Off Lever, which is situated at the base of the bell, where 
it can be easily reached. 


The regular price of the Clock is $1.00. 
Those who order before our limited 60 cts. 
stock is exhausted can obtain the Clock, 


















post-paid, at the low price of . .. . EACH 
DINING-ROOM CLOCK 
MAHOGANY 


The Clock stands 12% inches high, is 8% inches 
wide, and is fitted with a reliable movement of 
American make that will run eight days with one 
winding, a cathedral hour gong and a half-hour 
strike on cup bell. Mahogany case is hand-polished, 
has 5-inch porcelain dial with heavy convexed glass. 


This Clock sells regularly for $5.00. 
We have a few remaining that will 3. 00 
be closed out at only . ..... 

SENT BY EXPRESS AT RECEIVER’S EXPENSE EACH 





Address orders to 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Wool Underwear. 


There may be a warm rain as you leave home in the morning. Perhaps it 
will turn into a cold sleet before night. Never mind. You are well pro- 
tected against such climatic changes if you wear 
Rockwood’s Standard Wool Underwear.  That’s 
because it’s made of pure stock so knit that it gives 
ample warmth and comfort, yet affords free ventila- 
tion and complete absorption of perspiration. 











The Vermont State Board of Health, in Circular 8, page 7, states: 
‘* Woolen clothing should always be worn next the body.’’ 


In natural wool, white, scarlet, buff, camel’s hair and fancy 
colors. Be sure the Rockwood label is in the neck and on 
waistband of every garment. 


Prices $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2.00, 
$2.25 and $2.50, according to quality. 


We do not sell direct, but if your 
dealer isn’t supplied now, send his 
name and we’ll refer you to dealer 
nearest you and mail you compli- 
mentary copy of our beautiful 
health booklet. 


GEO. ROCKWOOD & CO., Bennington, Vt. 





















